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OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANO, 
Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Including the Patent Tuning Apparatus. The popularity of this instrument has doubled 
annually since its first introduction. 
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i. 

1.—Choristers’ March......... 3 0 
2.—Marche aux F'lambeaux ... 20 
3-—Roman March ........... 20 
3-—Grand Processional March 3 0 
S:~—Faneral Maren in Caio... ....cccecccccscsccessspocesccscsvecveesceateeecnse ss 3 0 
6.—O Salutaris Hostia (Transcription) ..........+escseceeccoccesseseccceescecsetoocces 2 0 
7. UN opi sian 800s 0.05 6.0 ban ave.sie.:6 20 
8.—Chcoeur de Voix Humaines (Andante in F) .. 20 
9.—Andante in B flat... ..........eceeeeeeeeeees 20 
Rape OU ETRE 5 5.0 0 0cs.00 00.06 eaimagll Gop apy Ft eh 9 > ep ene bacubpuneah ee 20 
BE, NNNOED ED. nck s oo be 000 ds vaca hone dobsec ost oopcabdupavads ceb den densi diese 20 
12.—Celebrated Capriccio in F (Transcription) .........:..sseeeseceececeeeceeeeeceeceees 3 0 





Edited and Arranged by ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 
Lonpon: EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 
By ONE Wuo Lives THERE. 


THE article on Decentralization in your last number hits a 
blot in the musical condition of this country, which affects 
Scotland more seriously even than England. The state of 
things described as existing in the great “ Festival” centres of 
England, where a periodic overdose of music supplied to a 
large extent by importation from the metropolis, is succeeded 
by a corresponding period of musical torpor, represents exactly 
what takes place in Scotland every year. In English cathe- 
dral towns stimulus of a certain kind to musical cultivation 
is furnished by the service of the Church, but this has 
no counterpart in Scotland. The introduction of organs into 
the church service of Scotland is of recent date, and whatever 
may be the case in future, the improvement in the musical 
service of the Church has not had time yet to exert any 
appreciable influence on the musical taste of the country. 
Nearly every town of any size has its choral society, but 
not one possesses an orchestra worthy of the name. In 
consequence the choral societies of Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Paisley, and Glasgow find themselves placed at a great dis- 
advantage when the time for joint work with the imported 
orchestra arrives. The rendering of great choral works in Scot- 
land suffers as a rule from one of two evils ; either the chorus 
shows the want of habit and practice in singing with orchestra, 


or else is hopelessly handicapped by a scratch local band | 
generally neithercapable nor reliable. Of this last state of things | 


the first performances in Scotland of Mors e¢ Vita at Stirling, 
and of the Kose of Sharon at Glasgew, are notable examples. 
Orchestral concerts in Scotland have been hitherto furnished 
entirely by Mr. Hallé, Mr. Manns, and Herr Richter. 
Hallé rarely goes beyond Edinburgh, and till the time when 
competition appeared in the person of Herr Hans Richter 








Mr. | 


last autumn, the Glasgow Choral Union enjoyed practically | 
a monopoly of great musical undertakings in Scotland. Com- | 


petition is certainly for many reasons highly desirable, but it 


is not sufficiently keen, and in its present shape does not contri- | 


bute much to the fostering of musical life in our midst. 
large sums of money annually expended on music do not sup- 
port it as a permanent institution with us but provide only a 
short term of repletion. After the musical season of about nine 
weeks it is most difficult to rouse the public, whose purse has 
been too hastily emptied, whose appetite has been too per- 
sistently appeased, from a very excusable indifference. The 
Glasgow Choral Union has in the past done good service by 
the annual importation of Mr. Manns and his admirable 
orchestra, but it is open to question whether enterprise, 
energy, and money might not now be better employed in the 
endeavour to found an orchestra really resident in Scotland, 
which should be available all the year round and not be 
doomed to rush precipitately from place to place, hurrying 
with indecent haste through a vast quantity of orchestral 
music in an incredibly short space of time. The foundation 
of such an orchestra and the inducement to good musicians 
to settle among us, which would be sure to follow,would have 
a very potent influence on the furtherance of musical culture. 
In the meantime, it is obvious that there is no opening but 
that of teaching for musicians in Scotland, and teaching 
alone will not attract the best men in any department. 
Fixed appointments at present are few and ill-paid, and the 
difficulty of maintaining ahigh standard of artistic culture inan 
unmusical atmosphere is serious, and, to a number of musi- 
cians, prohibitive. Moreover, local talent is apt to receive 
scant recognition from entreprencurs who judge everything by its 


The | 


more careful than they have recently been in claiming for 
England a place in musical art which truly we have yet to 
earn. It is only two years since Beethoven's A major Sym- 
phony was publicly heard in Aberdeen for the first time. 
Aberdeen is a city of 250,000 inhabitants, owns én ancient 
university, and is the centre of a keen intellectual life, but it 
has, nevertheless, found the coutinuance of orchestral concerts, 
under existing conditions, impracticable. Seiior Sarasate, 
visiting Glasgow last week, was obliged to content himself 
with a pianoforte accompaniment in Mendelssohn’s concerto, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that an immense sum of 
money had been spent on orchestral performances this winter. 
It may be left to your readers. to decide whether this is not 
an anomaly of a somewhat startling kind. The cause of it is 
to be found in arrangements which depend entirely on the 
metropolis for musical supply. The remedy is that already 
suggested, the organization of a permanent orchestra. 


HISTORY OF THE PRIMA DONNA. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS 
( Continued from page 132.) 

Faustina enjoyed the advantage of having Handel on her 
side, and she had the good sense and good taste not to reject, 
as her rival had done, the airs which the great master com. 
posed expressly for her. The musical public seized with joy 
the opportunity of splitting up into two part’cs. Margherita 
de L’Epine and Catherine Tofts had before been worshipped 
by separate bands of devoted partisans. Cuzzoni and 
Faustina were now adored by rival bodies of sworn devotees. 
The Cuzzoni party was led by the Countess of Pembroke ; the 
supporters of Faustina were headed by the Countess of Burling- 
ton and Lady Delawar. The beautiful Faustina had the men 
on her side. Cuzzoni wastaken up by the women’ On one 
occasion (mentioned by Horace Walpole), at a party to which 
both Cuzzoni and Faustina had been invifed it was impossible 





| to settle the question of precedence between them. At a later 


date, when a like difference of opinion was raised as to 
which of four eminent dancers should be considered the first, 
Mr. Lumley, manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, made the 
ingenious and perfectly effective suggestion that it was for the 
youngest to give way. This idea aves not seem to have been 
thought of in connection with Faustina and Cuzzoni. Neither 


_ would sing in presence of the other; and it was found necessary 





having or not having the metropolitan stamp. The contrast | 


in such matters between our own great and wealthy cities and 
the small towns of Germany ought to make our countrymen 





to make Cuzzoni believe that Faustina had left the house— 
Faustina being afterwards persuaded that Cuzzoni had done the 
same—before either of them would consent to appear. The 
Cuzzoni-Faustina rivalry had in one instance the effect of 
separating husband and wife ; for Sir Robert Walpole having 
espoused the cause of Faustina his wife felt bound to support 
Cuzzoni. Lady Walpole, in the absence of her husband, 
asked both of them to dinner; and the chroniclers of the 
period relate, with expressions of astonishment, that the rival 
songstresses got through the evening without quarrelling. At 
last, however, meeting face to face on the stage in a perform- 
ance designed specially to exhibit them in this close com- 
panionship, the applause and counter-applause from the public 
so excited them that they fell upon one another and could 
not be separated until each had suffered some personal 
damage at the hands of her antagonist. In a struggle of this 
kind the beautiful Faustina must of course have suffered more 
than the plain Cuzzoni. 

The appearance of Faustina seems to have been the signal 
for the riot, which was commemorated in the following 
epigram :— 

“Old poets sing that beasts did dance 
Whenever Orpheus played ; 


So to Faustina’s charming voice 
Wise Pembroke’s asses brayed.” 
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The encounter was made the subject of a farce, called 
“The Contretemps,” in which the prime donne were repre- 
sented as contending queens. Faustina ends by chasing 
‘Cuzzoni from the stage, while Handel looks on unconcerned, 
like the backwoodsman’s wife who, seeing her husband 
engaged with a bear, declared that she “did not care which 
whipped.” 

The rivalry having now degenerated into direct personal 
hostility, the directors of the Opera thought it time to 
separate the two enemies; and it was resolved, as one of 
them must leave the country, to get rid of the least attractive. 
‘Cuzzoni was so considered. She had solemnly sworn never to 
accept a smaller salary than Faustina, and they had hitherto 
been equally paid. The directors now offered an extra 
guinea to Faustina; and Cuzzoni, whether from wounded 
vanity or respect for her plighted word, retired from the 
theatre. On the occasion of her departure from England the 
following lines were addressed to her by Ambrose Phillips :— 


“ Little siren of the stage, 
Charmer of an idle age, 
Empty warbler. breathing lyre, 
Wanton gale of fond desire ; 
Bane of every manly art, 
Sweet enfeebler of the heart ; 
O, too pleasing is thy tone ; 
Hence to southern climes again ! 
‘Tuneful mischief, vocal spell, 
To this island bid farewell ; 
Leave us as we ought to be, 
Leave the Britons rough aud free.” 


Leaving the Britons “ rough and free,” Cuzzoni undertook, 


in 1728, a series of tours on the Continent, but came back to | 
Catholic Church. Kingsley’s Saint's Tragedy. sets forth her 


re-enslave her London admirers in 1734, when she sang at the 
opera-house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields established by Porpora 
in opposition to Handel. Then she again went abroad. Re- 
turning, however, to England a third time, in 1750, she met 
with but little success. She had lost her voice; and it has 
been asserted that “not even the enemies of Faustina would 
‘come to applaud her.” Cuzzoni was not one of the fortunate 
prime donne. She was not, indeed, destined for a tragic end 
like Sontag and Madame De Saint-Huberti; but her fate 
was in its way quite as sad. She had committed the mistake 
of marrying a harpsichord-maker named Sandoni; which, 
though her husband possessed some musical taste and even 
musical talent, was, for so great a singer,a mésalliance. It 
was reported at one time, in 1741, when she was singing on 
the Continent, that she had poisoned him, and was to be 
beheaded in consequence. But either the accusation was not 
proved, or an acquittal was pronounced on the ground of 
justifiable homicide. Cuzzoni was, in any case, not executed ; 
and when, eight years afterwards, she made her last appear- 


ance in England, no one seems to have paid any attention to | 


the unpleasant rumour to which publicity had been given in 
the London Daily Post of September 7, 1741. Sandoni had 
now, in any case, disappeared. His wife’s biographers make 
no further mention of him; nor is there much more to be 
recorded of Cuzzoni herself. She left England with the proceeds 
of her benefit—which seems to have been regarded less as a 
musical entertainment than as a work of charity—and went 
to Holland; where, having imprudently paid her debts with 
the money she had received in England, she fell once more 
into poverty, and was thrown into jail. The prison authorities, 
however, did the best they could for her under the circum- 
stances. They allowed her to go out every night to sing at 
the theatre; and with the money thus earned she was eventually 
able to procure her liberation. At last the poor woman lost 
what little voice she had in the midst of her troubles still 
retained, and she was absolutely unable to sing. After main- 
taining herself for some time at Bologna by button-making, she 








died in cbscurity. Her fate was apparently that of the stage- 
queens spoken of by the critic who, to Candide’s question as 
to how such dignified persons were treated in France, replied: 
“On les adore quand elles sont belles, et on les jette a la 
voirie quand elles sont mortes.”. 

The career of Faustina, on the other hand, can scarcely 
be said to have belied her auspicious name. No courtly 
honours were reserved for her; but she became the wife of 
Hasse, a very distinguished composer, who, being appointed 
by Augustus, King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, to 
direct the Dresden Opera-house, gave his wife a fifteen years’ 
engagement at what was then the most famous lyrical theatre 
in Europe. 

But Faustina, who had driven away Cuzzoni, who had 
herself expelled Durastanti, was, in accordance with the 
mutability of things and the evanescent nature of a prima 
donna’s attractions, to disappear in due time before a newer 
star. This was Caterina Mingotti, a pupil of Porpora, who 
for that and other reasons was hated by Hasse, the instructor, 
business agent, and husband of Faustina. 


( To be continued.) 





LISZT’S “LEGEND OF SAINT ELIZABETH.” 


[First Notice. ] 


| THE story of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary has fired the 


imagination of more than one eminent poet, and it is curious 
that of the three must celebrated works with which her name 
is connected, only one is produced by a member of the 


sorrows and sufferings in vivid and striking poetry, and the 
story is used by the greatest of muscular Christians to demon- 
strate the vanity of self-mortification and to point the moral 
of the uselessness of the ascetic life. With intentions far less 
obviously, but not for that reason less deeply, ethical than 
Kingsley’s, Wagner takes her figure as the perfect type of 
female sanctity, even as he takes the figure of Venus as the 
symbol of passionate sensuality. The legend of the saint 
plays, of course, no part whatever in the plot of Zannhduser, 
and were it not for the presence of Landgrave Hermann, and 
for Tannhauser’s dying invocation to her spirit as “ Saint 
Elizabeth,” we might be in doubt as to her identity. Of her 
self-denials, and her bitter penance, we hear as little in 
Wagner's story as we do of her husband Ludwig, or of her 
confessor Conrad, the latter a creation of the English poet. 
The legend is, as we might expect, more simply and faithfully 
told in the libretto of the oratorio by Franz Liszt, than in 
either of the other works to which it serves as groundwork. 
In the course of the analysis which we propose to lay before 
our readers enough will be said concerning the story of the 
oratorio to enable them to see in what particulars it varies 
from the plot of Zhe Saint's Tragedy. The production of 
Liszt’s work will be among the most interesting events of the 
present musical season, and of paramount importance among 
the series of concerts given by Messrs. Novello. It is in view 
of this occasion that the following analysis has been under- 
taken. 

It is a foregone conclusion that in a composition of this 
school, “leading motives” will form a part of no small 
importance. The first theme appears at the very outset of 
the orchestral introduction. It is a phrase of exquisite and 
most melodious simplicity, taken from an ancient hymn ap- 
pointed for St. Elizabeth's day (November 13), and beginning 
with the words “ Quasi stella matutina.” In its modern guise 
it appears as four bars of six-four time. (The sign ; which 
is placed in brackets after the familiar § in both the full score 
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and the pianoforte arrangement, is, of course, unintelligible as 
it stands. Our notation does not admit of the division of the 
semibreve into three, as is implied in this direction. 3 would 
have a distinct use and meaning, as implying that three beats 
in the bars were occasionally to be given, and we are com- 
pelled to suppose this to have been he composer’s intention.) 
Given out in E major by three flutes alone in imitation, and 
transferred very soon to the strings, it icrms the groundwork 
of the whole introduction. At the entry of the trombone it is 
first heard in notes of double value, and after a short develop- 
ment of this its new aspect, it is reiterated by the whole 
orchestra in broad harmonies, with the time-signature, ,. 
The original time is resumed almost at once for the purpose 
of developing the second strain of the original melody. This 
soon appears in the guise of a moderato movement in common 
time, in the course of which the wood wind plays the most 
prominent part. Without a pause the introduction leads into 
the first number of the work, called “ Arrival .of the child 
Elizabeth at the Wartburg.” A bright chorus of welcome to 
the little bride, in A major, closes in C sharp major with a 
choral delivery of the “ Elizabeth ” theme, as we may call the 
subject upon which the overture is founded. It is heard yet 
again, this time in the flutes and clarinets, immediately after 
the Landgrave Hermann has uttered his words of welcome. 
The second section of the first number (for the divisions of 
the work, being very few, are elaborately subdivided) is a 
baritone solo allotted to a Hungarian magnate who has 
brought the child Elizabeth to be espoused by the little Land- 
grave Lucwig. At the words “Long may she reign, and 
dwell in honour,” a new subject is heard in the orchestra, 
the meaning of which will be perfectly plain to any 
hearer familiar with the “ Hungarian Rhapsodies” of Liszt. 
It is a Hungarian tune, and among the most characteristic of 
its class. The chorus takes up the words of the soloist, and 
the tune is heard in full, given out by the whole orchestra. 
From the gradual dying away of the sound of the Hungarian 
music, we may infer that the Hungarian magnate and his 
train are supposed to leave the scene. The Landgrave Her- 
mann sings a longer strain of welcome, in admirable contrast 
to what has gone before, accompanied by a flowing figure of 
the strings. This gives place to a little dialogue between the 
children, accompanied only on the wood wind. The part of 
the child-bridegroom is given to an alto voice in this, one of 
the most pleasing passages in the first section of the work. 
A chorus of children, represented by female voices accom- 
panied, with exquisite effect of orchestration, by wood and 
strings, at first, without violoncellos or double-basses, leads to 
a brief resumption of the choral welcome, with which is now 
combined the Hungarian theme. With a development of 
some part of this tune, the scene or number closes in A major, 
so that since the beginning of the introduction no striking 
change of key has taken place. 

The second scene is entitled “ Ludwig,” and in its course 
we come to one of the most effective passages in the oratorio, 
the rose-miracle. The merry phrase in F major, started by 
two horns and followed by the whole orchestra, including 
four horns, leads us to expect a hunting-song, and we are not 
disappointed. To Landgrave Ludwig, this time represented 
by a baritone singer, is allotted an effective and original solo, 
at the close of which we are led, by the announcement of the 
“ Elizabeth ” subject (as at first, on the flutes alone), to expect 
the presence of the heroine. The agitato accompaniment on 
the strings may be supposed, without any stretch of imagi- 
nation, to reflect her confusion at meeting her husband when, 
contrary to his command, she is bent on an errand of mercy, 
carrying bread to the poor. A short dialogue, in the course 
of which she is led to assert that she is carrying nothing but 
roses, leads to the discovery that a miracle has been wrought, 
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and that to save her from the charge of falsehood the loaves 
have been transformed into flowers. The morality of this 
legend is not in question in this place, but the reason for its 
non-appearance in Kingsley’s poem is sufficiently obvious to 
all who realize his straightforward honesty. The musical 
treatment is in the highest degree beautiful, and happily 
for its-enjoyment it is not in the least necessary either to 
believe in the miracle or to approve it. The dialogue is 
admirably worked up, and the interest of the music increases 
constantly until the climax. The dramatic situation is 
weakened and the object of the miracle stultified, by the 
saint’s being made to confess her deception just before the 
miracle is discovered. The movement which presents the 
wonder to our ears is as effective as it is characteristic of the 
composer. The “Elizabeth” theme is given out in a new 
position of the scale by the violoncello and the first horn in 
thirds, while the flutes, harp, and the first violins divided into 
four parts, execute brilliant arpeggios beginning on the 
dominant seventh of D flat— a harmony which is sustained for 
many bars and ultimately, by means of the chord of the 
eleventh, resolved, if resolution it can be called, into E major. 
'n this movement two interesting and amusing directions 
occur in the score. The harpist is ordered “not to play” a 
certain passage “ like a finger-exercise,” and at the outset of 
the movement the composer takes an opportunity of inveigh- 
ing with characteristic energy, against an institution which is 
as necessary as it is firmly established. He says that “the 
orchestra is to sound as though ¢transfigured. The conductor 
is requested scarcely to mark the beat, and while speaking of 
this, be it here noticed that the composer regards the 














ordinary beating of time as a nonsensical and brutal custom, 
and would fain forbid it in all his works. “ Music is a 
sequence of notes that necessitate and surround each other 
--not that are chained together by a conducting-stick!” 
As the movement closes with the choral outburst, “A 
wonder hath the Lord performed!” we hear a group of 
three notes which is identical with a familiar Gregorian intona- 
tion, Later on it forms the subject of a Crusaders’ chorus. 
It is taken as symbolizing the Cross and its influence, so that 
its presence immediately after the music in which the miracle 
is described is easily accounted for. A short dialogue between 
Elizabeth and Ludwig given out by the two principal characters 
upon the “Elizabeth” subject, is taken up by the chorus 
in E major, common time. This rhythm alternates with six- 
four time through the fine ensemble which now succeeds; and 
in a similar way the scene closes with an alternation between 
the common chords of E major and G major, in a manner 
which will be familiar to all students of the composer's style. 
Scene 3 bears the general title of “ The Crusaders,” and 
treats simply of the departure of Landgrave Ludwig at the 
head of his troops for the Holy Land, and his parting from 
Elizabeth. The music is in four subdivisions, of which the 
first is an elaborate chorus of crusaders, built, as we have said, 
on three notes taken from a Gregorian intonation, The 
four-part male chorus is broadly treated, and Liszt takes 
every advantage of the theme, both here and in the march 
which comes later, treating his hearers to martial effects of the 
most elaborate and effective kind. We need not analyze the 
chorus in detail, but notice must be taken of the ingenuity 
with which the composer treats the words “God wills it” in 
an inversion of the ecclesiastical subject, while he uses the 
subject in its natural position in the orchestra. A new move- 
ment succeeds to this (/ento assai), and a new theme of great 
beauty and simplicity appears in a chorus, accompanied at its 
outset only by brass instruments. This new theme, in B flat, is 
henceforth takenasthechief subject of the Crusaders’ hymn. The 
farewell utterances of the husband and wife call for no detailed 
examination, but they are full of dramatic power. Elizabeth's 
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solo, “ With grief my spirit wrestles,” is scarcely up to the 
level of the rest of the scene ; but a’l that follows is excel- 
lent. The chorus, resumed almost immediately after this 


point, leads directly into the march—a vigorous movement in | 
B flat, in the opening phrase of which the influence of the | 


ecclesiastical theme is still apparent. By way of trio, a lovely 


higher, as “ second trio.” This new and important musical 
factor has been, like most of the principal subjects, adopted 
by the composer from ancient sources. It is an old pilgrim’s 


from the time of the Crusaders. 
in which voices are again employed, and not only those of the 


male choir, but of the wkole chorus, this beautiful theme is , sion j 
' coquetry, daring, tenderness, and every other fascinating attribute 


used with a most effective and vigorous accompaniment by 


the full orchestra, including, at the close, piccolo, side drum, | 


and cymbals. Quite at the end, the ecclesiastical theme re- 
asserts itself, and brings the chorus and the first half of the 
oratorio to a close. 





WITH LISZT. 
From Miss Fay’s Music-Study in Germany. 
( Continued from page 134.) 


But Liszt is not at all like a master, and cannot be treated like 

He is a monarch, and when he extends his royal sceptre you 
can sit down and play to him. You never can ask him to play 
anything for you, no matter how much you're dying to hear it. Ifhe 
is in the mood he will play ; if not, you must content yourself with a 
few remarks. You cannot even offer to play yourself. You lay your 
notes on the table, so he can see that you want to play, and sit down. 
He takes a turn up and down the room, looks at the music, and if 
the piece interests him, he will call upon you. We bring the same 
piece to him but once, and but once play it through. 

Yesterday I had prepared for him his Au Bord d'une Source. 1 
was nervous and played badly. He was not to be put out, however, 
but acted as if he thought I had played charmingly, and then he sat 
down and played the whole piece himself, oh, so exquisitely! It 
made me feel like a wood-chopper. The notes just seemed to ripple 
off his fingers’ ends with scarce any perceptible motion. As he neared 
the close I remarked that that funny little expression came over his 
face which he always has when he means to surprise you, and he 
suddenly took an unexpected chord and extemporized a poetical little 
end, quite different from the written one. Do you wonder that 
people go distracted over him ? 

Weimar is a lovely little place, and there are most beautiful walks 
all about. Ascension being a holiday here, all we pianists made up 
a walking party out to ‘Tiefurt, about two miles distant. We went in 
the afternoon and returned in the evening. 
the woods, and was perfectly exquisite the whole way. As we came 
back in the evening the nightingales were singing, and I could not 
help wishing that P. were there to hear them, as he has such a passion 
for birds. ‘here are cuckoos here, too, and you hear them calling 
“‘cuckoo, cuckoo.” Metzdorf and I danced on the hard road, to the 
edification of all the others. In Tiefurt we partook of a magnificent 
collation consisting of a mug of beer, brown bread and sausage ! 
Some of the party preferred coffee, among whom was Metzdorf, who 
made us laugh by sticking the coffee-pot into his inside coat pocket 
as soon as he had poured out his first cup, in order to make sure that 
the others didn’t take more than their share ; he would coolly take it 
out, help himself, and put it back again. The servant who waited 
got frightened, and thought he was going to steal it. Afterwards 
when we were playing games and wanted the door shut, the host 
came and opened it, and would not allow us to shut it, because he 
said we might carry off something ! 


one. 


WEIMAR, June 6, 1873. 
When I first came there were only five of us who studied with 
Liszt, but lately a good many others have been there. 


theme in E flat, given out by the horns with an accompaniment _ hear how she had worked it up. 


of wood wind, is begun, and subsequently repeated a semitone | 


| she had been making money. 
song, beginning “ Liebster Herr Jesu,” and supposed to date | 
For the coda of the march, | 


| difficult to avoid it. 


The walk lay through | 


Day before | 
yesterday there came a young lady who was a pupil of Henselt in St. | 


Petersburg. She is immensely talented, only seventeen years old, and 
her name is Laura Kahrer. It is a very rare thing to see a pupil of 
Henselt, for it is very difficult to get lessons from him. He stands 
next to Liszt. This Laura Kahrer plays everything that ever was 
heard of, and she played a fugue of her own composition the other 
day that was really vigorous and good. I was quite astonished to 
She has made a grand concert tour 
in Russia. I never saw such a hand as she had. She could bend it 
backwards till it looked like the palm of her hand turned inside out. 


| She was an interesting little creature, with dark eyes and hair, and 


one could see by her ‘Turkish necklace and numerous bangles that 
She played with the greatest aplomb, 
though her touch had a certain roughness about it to my ear. She 
did not carry me away, but I have not heard many pieces from her. 
However, all playing sounds barren by the side of Liszt, for Azs is 
the living, breathing impersonation of poetry, passion, grace, wit, 


that you can think of! I’m ready to hang myself half the time when 
I've been to him, Oh, he is the most phenomenal being in every 
respect! All that you’ve heard of him would never give you an idea 
of him. In short, he represents the whole scale of human emotion, 
He is a many-sided prism, and reflects back the light in all colours, 
no matter how you look at him. His pupils adore him, ‘as in fact 
everybody else does, but it is impossibl: to do otherwise with a person 
whose genius flashes out of him all the time so, and whose character 
is so winning. 

One day this week, when we were with Liszt, he was in such high 
spirits that it was as if he had suddenly become twenty years younger. 
A student from the Stuttgardt Conservatory played a Liszt Concerto. 
His name is V., and he is dreadfully nervous. Liszt kept up a little 
running fire of satire all the time he was playing, but in a good-natured 
way. I shouldn’t have minded it if it had been I. In fact, I think 
it would have inspired me ; but poor V. hardly knew whether he was 
on his head or on his feet. It was too funny. Everything that Liszt 
says is so striking. For instance, in one place where V. was playing 
the melody rather feebly, Liszt suddenly took his seat at the piano 
and said, “ When J play, I always play for the people in the gallery 
[by the gallery he meant the cock-loft, where the rabble always sit, 
and where the places cost next to nothing], so that those persons who 
pay only five groschens for their seat also hear something.” Then 
he began, and I wish you could have heard him! The sound didn’t 
seem to be very /oud, but it was penetrating and far-reaching. When 
he had finished, he raised one hand in the air, and you seemed to see 
all the people in the gallery drinking in the sound. ‘That is the way 
Liszt teaches you. He presents an /dea to you, and it takes fast hold 
of your mind and sticks there. Music is such a real, visible thing to 
him, that he always has a symbol, instantly, in the material world to 
express his idea. One day, when I was playing, I made too much 
movement with my hand in a rotatory sort of passage where it was 
“Keep your hand still, Fraulein,” said Liszt ; 
“don't make omelette.” 1 couldn't help laughing, it hit me on the 
head so nicely. He is far too sparing of his playinz, unfortunately, 
and, like ‘Tausig, only sits down and plays a few bars at a time, 
generally. It is dreadful when he stops, just as you are at the height 
of your enjoyment, but he is so thoroughly d/asé that he doesn’t care to 
show off, and doesn’t like to have any one pay him a compliment. 
Even at the court it annoyed him so, that the Grand Duchess told 


| people to take no notice when he rose from the piano. 


On the same day that Liszt was in such high good-humour, a strange 
lady and her husband were there who had made a long journey to 
Weimar, in the hope of hearing him play. She waited patiently for 
a long time through the lesson, and at last Liszt took compassion on 
her, and sat down with his favourite remark that “the young ladies 
played a great deal better than he did, but he would try his best to 
imitate them,” and then played something of his own so wonderfully, 


| that when he had finished we all stood there like posts, feeling that 


there was nothing to be said. But he, as if he feared we might burst 
out into eulogy, got up instantly and went over to a friend of his who 
was standing there, and who lives on an estate near Weimar, and said, 


| in the most common-pl ice tone imaginable, “ By the way, how about 


those eggs? Are you going to send me some?” It seems to be not 
only a profound bore to him, but really a sort of sensitiveness on his 
part. How he can bear to hear us play, I cannot imagine. It must 
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grate on his ear terribly, I think, because everything must sound 
expressionless to him in comparison with his own marvellous con- 
ception. I assure you, no matter how beautifully we play any piece, 
the minute Liszt plays it, you would scarcely reeognizeit! His touch 
and his peculiar use of the pedal are two secrets of his playing, and 
then he seems to dive down in the most hidden thoughts of the 


composer, and fetch them up to the surface, so that they gleam out | 


at you one by one, like stars ! 

The more I see and hear Liszt, the more I am lost in amazement ! 
I can neither eat nor sleep on those days that I go to him. All my 
musical studies till now have been a mere going to school, a prepara- 
tion for him. I often think of what ‘Tausig said once : “ Oh, compared 
with Liszt, we other artists are all blockheads.” I did not believe it 
at the time, but I’ve seen the truth of it, and in studying Liszt's 
playing I can see where Tausig got many of his own wonderful 
peculiarities. I think he was the most like Liszt of all the army that 
have had the privilege of his instruction. 

I began this letter on Sunday, and it is now Tuesday. Yesterday 
I went to Liszt, and found that Biilow had just arrived. None of the 
other scholars had come, for a wonder, and I was just going away, 
when Liszt came out, asked me to come in a moment, and introduced 
me to Biilow. ‘There I was, all alone with these two great artists in 
Liszt's salon ' Wasn't that a situation? I only stayed a few minutes, 
of course, though I should have liked to spend hours, but our 
conversation was in the highest degree amusing while I was there. 
Billow had just returned from his grand concert tour, and had been 
in London for the first time. In a few months he had given one 
hundred and twenty concerts! He is a fascinating creature, too, like 
all these master artists, but entirely different from Liszt, being small, 
quick, and airy in his movements, and having one of the boldest and 
proudest foreheads I ever saw. He looks like strength of will per- 
sonified. Liszt gazed at “‘his Hans,” as he calls him, with the fondest 
pride, and seemed perfectly happy over his arrival. It was like his 
beautiful courtesy to call me in and introduce me to Biilow instead 
of letting me go away. He thought I had come to play to him, and 
was unwilling to have me take that trouble for nothing, though he 
must have wished me in Jericho. You would think I paid him a 
hundred dollars a lesson, instead of 47s condescending to sacrifice his 
valuable time to me for nothing. 


( To be continued. ) 


Poetry. 





LOVE’S REPENTANCE. 





Canst thou believe in a faith that was broken, 
Canst thou forgive that I doubted thy love, 
And the words that were lightly spoken, | 
And the sting and the shame thereof ? 


Let me lean on thee, let me cling to thee, 
Say shall I die for thee, say shall I live? 

What can I proffer thee, what can I bring to thee, 
What can I sacrifice, what can I give? 


Say, canst thou trust ina heart such as this is? 
Long it lingered in desolate drouth ; 

Raise it to thee, let the rain of thy kisses, 
Gently descend on my thirsting mouth. 





Copyright. | 








Occasional Hotes. 


Even Dr. Johnson, the great hater of Scotchmen, could not 
have charged them with a want of national “hero-worship,” pro- 
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vided the noun had been invented in his days. As an instance 
of the judicious exercise of that quality, we are pleased to 
state that Mr. .\.C. Mackenzie, has just been created honorary 
Doctor of Music at St. Andrew’s ; this being the first occasion 
on which such a degree has been granted by that venerable, 
though at present slightly somnolent University. 


The “ Teatro della Concordia," Cremona, has recently been 
changed into the “ Teatro Ponchielli,” in honour of the lately 
deceased composer. In England we do not place much faith 
in the symbolism of names, which powerfully appeals to 
Southern imagination. We do not baptize our streets or our 
theatres after our great men, although, with that ine instinct, 
of snobbishness emphasized by Thackeray, we prefix 
The drawback is that our tomen- 


_ clature is colourless and unhistoric ; the advantage that we 





do not need to revolutionize our Directory to the confusion of 


| cabmen, when we happen to overthrow our Government, or 
| when our artistic taste undergoes the inevitable change of 


| time. 


' accepted by historians. 


Mr. Tocle alone is bold enough to defy that change. 





Sir George Macfarren, addressing the students of the 
Beckenham School of Music on Monday night, expounded 
some views of musical history in this country. not generally 
It was a fallacy, he remarked, to 


| think that the action of the Puritans blotted music out of the 


national disposition. In the time of the Commonwealth the 
first collection of national melodies was published, and to the 
same form of government was due the birth of the prima 
donna, Mrs. Coleman taking part in the representations of 
Italian opera specially licensed by Cromwell. 


To ordinary observers these isolated facts, spread over a 
period of ten years or more, are only as so many candles 
showing the pervading outer and utter darkness ail the more 
strikingly. But Sir George Macfarren has evidently a theory 
on the subject, to which inconvenient facts have to yield. 


| According to him the great interruption to our musical char- 


acter was due to the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty. 
Aliens they were, with no feeling for national art, and aliens 
apparently they remain to this day. “It is noteworthy,” 
the speaker is reported in the Zzmes to have said, “that even 
at this time our Royal Family appears to have a far greater 
regard for foreign talent than for English ;” at which juncture 
a critical person amongst the audience probably called out, or 
might, or should have called out, “ How about Arthur Sulli- 
van?” 


It is possible that Sir George Macfarren’s remark had 
reference to the Royal favour recently bestowed upon 
Gounod’s Mors et Vita, in preference to a contemporary 
English work. The question is, which particular example of 
native talent could have been selected without giving rise to 
jealousy and partizan feeling. Supposing it had been Sz. 
John the Bapttst, would there not have been plenty of people 
to point out the superior merits of the Martyr of Antioch ; 
or, supposing that the Royal handkerchief had been thrown 
to the Rose of Sharon, would not the critics have said that the 
Three Holy Children was a much more earnest and scientifi- 
cally-sustained design? By honouring a foreign composer of 
world-wide reputation, Her Majesty, in our opinion, showed 
the tact befitting her position, apart from obeying the 
dictates of her own taste, to which she has surely as much right 
as any private lady of the land. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 8, 1886, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
First appearance of Signor PIATTI this season. 
PWrogramme. 

Part I.—Quintet in G minor, for two violins, two violas,and violoncello (Mozart) 
—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Hollander, A. Gibson, and Piatti; Air, ‘‘ Vieni che poi 
sereno” (Gluck)—Miss Hope Glenn; Faschingsschwank, for Pianoforte alone 
(Schumann), Miss Agnes Zimmermann. ; 

Part II.—Largo and Allegro for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment (Veracini), Signor Piatti; Songs, ‘‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” 
(Tschaikowsky),; ‘‘ Friihlingsnacht ” (Schumann), Miss Hope Glenn ; Rondeau- 
Brillant in B minor, for Pianoforte and Violin (Schubert), Miss Agnes Zimmermann 
and Herr Joachim. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Programme 


FOR 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 6, 1886, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Second appearance of Herr JOACHIM this season. 

Quartet in E minor, Op. 44, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Mendelssohn), MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Hollander, and Howell ; Songs, ‘‘ Dio 
cupido che mai sara,” ** Occhi belli” (Old Italian), Miss Liza Lehmann ; Three 
Studies for Pianoforte alone (Henselt), Miss Agnes Zimmermann; Fantasia, 
Op. 131, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment (Schumann), Herr Joachim ; 
Song, Miss Liza Lehmann: Trio in B flat, Op. 99, for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello (Schubert), Miss Agnes Zimmermann, MM. Joachim and Howell. 


LONDON, 1886. 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY, 


HERMANN _FRANKE’S 
CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS. 


‘THE THIRD CONCERT will take place on Tuesday evening, 
March 9, 1886, at Half past Eight o’clock. Artists: Mr. Franke’s 
Vocal Quartet, consisting of Miss Hamlin (Soprano', Miss Lena Little (Alto, 
Mr. W. J. Winch (Tenor), and Mr Q, Fisher , Bass. Conductor. Mr. Theodor 
Frantzen, assisted at the Piano by Miss Amy Hare Pianoforte, Mr. Edward 
Dannreuther ; Violin, Mr. Emil Mahr; Violoncello, Mr. B. Albert. 

The FOURTH CONCERT will take place on Tuesday Evening, March 23, 
at Half-past Eight o’clock Artists; Mr. Franke’s Vecal Quartet, MM. C. 
Deichmann, H Krause, C. Ould, &c. 

PopuLAR Prices (no restriction as to Evening Dress). 
Seats, 5s. and 3s. 
Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; Messrs. Stanley, Lucas, Weber & Co.’s, 
84, New Bond Street ; Mr. Austin’s, St. James’s Hall, and at the Princes’ Hall, 
Piccadilly. Manager, Mr. Alfred Schulz-Curtius. H. Franke’s Office, 2, Vere 


Street, London, W. : 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 
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BEETHOVEN’ WORKS. 
PIANOFORTE ALONE. PIANOFORTE WITH INSTRUMENTS. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
GIVEN BY 

Madame JENNY VIARD-LOUIS. 
HE NINETEENTH MEETING (last but one of the Fourth 
and Last Series) will take place on Saturday, March 20, at Three o’clock 
The Programme will include Beethoven’s Sonata, in C minor, Op. 111, for 
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) Reserved | 
Admission, One Shilling. Tickets may be had at Messrs. | 


Pianoforte ;_ Rafi’s Third Sonata, for pianoforte and violin; and Brahms’s 
Quintet, in F minor, Op. 34. Executants, Madame Viard-Louis, MM. J. T. 


Carrodus, B. Carrodus, Ellis, Roberts, and G. Libotton; Vocalist, Madame 
Rose Hersee; Accompanist, Mr. Lindsay Sloper; Grand Pianoforte, by 
Collard & Collard.—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, Is. 
ATH PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—President, Sir ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN :—Chairman, Major General Robson Benson, J.P,X—GRAND 
FESTIVAL CONCERT, on MONDAY, March 8, 1886. Musical 
Director and conductor. Mr, Albert Visettii Commencing at Eight 
o'clock. ‘‘ Martyr of Antioch" Conducted by the composer, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. Artists: Miss Gertrude Griswold, Miss Grace Damian, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Albert Reakes. Grand Orchestra; Leader, Mr. 
Carrodus. Second Part: Miscellaneous Selections.—Tickets and information of 
Mr. Vert, New Bond Street. 


ST. JAMES’s HALL. 


THE SUMMER SERIES OF NINE 


ry. , 
RICHTER CONCERTS 
WILL TAKE PLACE AS FOLLOWS: 

MONDAY, MAY. 3, 1886. MONDAY, MAY _ 31, 1886. 

MONDAY, MAY 10, , MONDAY, JUNE 7, , 
MONDAY, MAY 17, 5 MONDAY, JUNE a1, ,, 
MONDAY, MAY 24, , MONDAY, JUNE 28, ,, 
MONDAY. JULY 5, 1886. 
AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE NINE CONCERTS : 
Sofa Stalls, £5. Stalls or Balcony Stalls, £3 10 0 
SINGLE TICKETS ¢ 
Sofa Stalls,15/- Stallsor Balcony Stalls, 10/6. Balcony (Unreserved), 5/- 
Area or Gallery, 2/5. 











ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SENOR SARASATE'S 


FIVE GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY, APRIL 19, 1886. | SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1886, 
SATURDAY, MAY |, ,, | SATURDAY, MAY 22, , 
SATURDAY. MAY 29, 1886. 
AT THREE O'CLOCK. 
Reserved Area, 5/-. 
rea, 2/- Gallery, 1]- 





Sofa Stalls, 10/6. Balcony, 3/+ 








MR.& MRS.HENSCHEL'S 
VOCAL RECITAL, 


TUESDAY, MARCH 16, 1886. 
AT A QUARTER PAST EIGHT. 





TICKETS: 
Reserved Seats, 10,6. Unreserved Seats, 5'- and 2/6. 


Tickets for any of the above Concerts may be obtained of— 
Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry, E.C. ; 
Messrs. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; 
Mr. MiTCHELL, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
Mr. OLtivieEr, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Messrs. Lacon & OLLIER, 168, New Bond Street, W. ; 
Messrs. CRAMER & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. ; 
Messrs. ScHott & Co., 159, Regent Street, W. ; 
Messrs. Ke1TH, Prowse & Co., 41, Cheapside, E.C. ; at the Grand Hotel ; and at 
the Langham Hotel ; 
Mr. ALFrep Hays, 26, Old Bond Street, and 5, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. ; 
Mr. M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria Street, opposite Mansion House Station ; 
Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 
Manacer, Mr. N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





The Proprietors of Zhe Musical World offer a 
PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


for the kest Song, to English words, and by a composer 
resident in England. MSS. should be sent in on or 
before May 1, 1886, and should bear a motto or nom 
de plume identical with one on a sealed envelope, 
containing the name and address of the writer. Only 
the letter of the successful competitor will be opened. 
The judges will be three musicians of reputation whose 
names will be announced in due course. The song 
selected will be published as a supplement to Zhe 
Musical World, For full particulars see The Musical 


World of Feb. 6. 
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NoricE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 


No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ ASMAL,” London. 


Notice TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THe Musica. WoRLD | 


is now reduced to 178. Od. per annum (payable in advance). 


Che Pusical World. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, 


“ KENSINGTON PALace.—The Marquis of Lorne requests the 
pleasure of the Editor of Zhe Musical IVorld’s company at a concert 
at 103, New Bond Street, at 8 p.m., on the evening of the 27th 
February, when Mr. Baillie Hamilton’s new and improved “Vocalion” 
will be played, and will be tested as an accompaniment by eminent 
vocalists. ed oe 


THE above notable document, sent to a number of musical 
people in the course of last week, marks a new and startling 


phase in the development of our advertising era. Boldness | 


Yankee manufac- | Marquis of Lorne’s “at home” in Bond Street. 


of trade speculation can no further go. 
turers, covering the banks of the Hudson river with their 
flaring announcements, and the enterprising British tradesman 
who affixed his poster to a rock in the desert of the Soudan 
long before the British army had advanced so far, will stand 
aghast at this ultimate stroke of genius. 


over a shop in Bond Street—the shop recently tenanted by 
Mr. Archibald Ramsden (another Scot, by the way), “the 
sole agent for the Vocalion invented by Mr. Baillie Hamilton ” 
‘Scotchman number three). 
Mr. Ramsden, improving the shining hour, supplemented the 
semi-royal missive by a proclamation of his own, setting forth 
the merits of the “new and improved Vocalion” in the glowing 
terms peculiar to the trade. We repeat that here the utmost 
sea-mark of réclame seems reached, although it will, no doubt, 
be found possible to extend the happy thought to other 
branches of depressed British manufacture. 


| flagrant an encroachment. 
Mattetr & Co's, 68 & 70 Wardour Street, London, W. make use of their position in securing distinguished, and 


(temporary premises during rebuilding, at No. 58.) Telephone | 


{ 


"attempt to put forth either of these pleas. 





called upon to protect legitimate trade interests against so 
That high-born amateurs should 


even royal patronage, for their efforts is a grievance of long 
standing, recently ventilated in these pages. But these 
amateurs have at least the excuse of their love for the art, 
and they, moreover, cover their ambition by the veil of a 
charitable purpose. The Marquis of Lorne does not even 
His mental 
aspirations are all in the poetic line, and we know that he 
can turn a very respectable couplet, whether he choose a 
Byronic tale for his subject, or attempt to reduce the sublime 
imagery of the Psalms to the level of common-place literary 
verse. In music he has not, as yet, given any proof that his 
taste soars above the national Strathspey or the Hieland 
Fling ; neither have we seen it stated that the proceeds 
of the Vocalion, or pait thereof, will be sent to a hospital 
or a church, Of the merits or demerits of that instru- 
ment, we purposely refrain from speaking. By the time 
it is able to enter into a contest with American organs, 
and harmoniums, unaided by the arts of high-class puffery, 
we may feel called upon to return to the subject. 

There is another and a still more serious side to the 
Amongst 
the artists who enlivened that distinguished gathering and 


wedded their voices to the strains of the Vocalion, was 


Here is a Scotch | 


nobleman, nearly allied to the Royal Family, and dating from | to the amateur controversy which appeared in these columns 


a Royal palace his invitation to a miscellaneous crowd of a few weeks ago. 


people to meet him, not at his own residence, it is true, but | connection :—“It cannot be disputed that in some cases 


We need scarcely add that | 


Madame Albani, Whence her love for that cuphoniously- 
named instrument? is a question which suggests itself at once, 
and is too readily answered. We must again refer the reader 


“A Professional” wrote to us in that 


professionals are tempted by the allurements of fashion- 
able society to appear in public in company with “swell” 
amateurs, whose acquaintance they would have small chance 
of cultivating by any other means.” Far be it from us to 


say that Albani, one of the kindest-hearted of women, was 


induced by no higher motive than that of mere social 
ambition, to tender her assistance. At the same time the 
candid reader will ask himself whether, if the invitations had 
been issued by Mr. Jones instead of a marquis, and dated 


| Clerkenwell instead of Kensington Palace, the Vocalion would 


A duchess and | 


a marchioness, for example, might go to the Round Pond in | 


Kensington Gardens, and there test the quality of rival 
soaps by an hour's trial. 


A small sum, might be charged | 


* . . | 
for admission to a reserved stand, and if any question | 


of dignity were raised, the noble Jaundresses might quote 
the precedent of Nausicaa, who, albeit a royal princess, 
washed her father’s linen and was sung by Homer. Into 
the motives of the Marquis of Lorne we do not care to 
enter, and we must leave it to journals dealing with per- 
sonalities, and intimately acquainted with the family arrange- 
ments of our noble houses, to expound the nature of the 
feeling, kindly, no doubt, though ill-regulated, which in- 
duced him to commit what we cannot but call a gross abuse 
of his exalted station. As a musical journal we feel however 








not have remained mute and inglorious as far as the great 
prima donna was concerned ; and if Madame Albani must 
plead guilty to the soft impeachment, how can the weaker 
brethren and sisters be expected to resist ? 





Correspondence. 
CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

S1r,—Whoever asked you to insert the letter which I was com- 
pelled to write to the editor of a Glasgow daily paper did not consult 
my wishes. Moreover, your heading, “ Mr. Manns and the Scottish 
Press,” as well the remarks wherewith you have prefaced my letter 
are misleading. I have not had any warfare with the Scottish press. 
The Glasgow critics, it is true, were this year less unanimous than 
formerly in their endeavours to lend my art-labours a helping hand, 
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but nothing was said in any of their criticisms which could have 
justified public remonstrance on my part, excepting, of course, the 
singular case under discussion. Indeed, nothing could have been 
more gratifying to me than the manner in which the press of Edin- 
burgh, Greenock, Paisley, and Leeds criticized my doings as a con- 
ductor; nor could such enthusiasm as constantly animated the 
audiences at every one of the various concerts in Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and other towns fail to give me ample proof of my having once 
more succeeded in gaining the sympathies of the music-loving inhabi- 
tants of these large cities, a result of which I feel proud, and which 
will soon obliterate even the remembrance of that strangely erroneous 
criticism which has caused me to trouble you and your readers with 
this letter.—I am, Sir, yours, Xc., 
AUGUST MANNS. 
Crystal Palace, March 3, 1886. 


UNDISCOVERED GENIUS. 
10 THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 
SIR, 


with great interest, but with a genuine feeling of thankfulness. 
After the worries, vexations, and disappointments I have had to 


undergo, your noble words, ‘“‘We shall be glad to hear of a Man- | 


chester genius who thinks himself, and whom his townsmen think, 
vastly superior to anything to be heard at St. James’s Hall and the 
Crystal Palace,” came to me like a ray of hope. When reading 
them I at once said to myself “here at least is one, and a great critic, 
too, who is ready to recognize genius before the stamp of worldly 
success has been set upon it, who has an eye for true merit where- 
ever it exists ;” and with a sudden impulse, which you, Sir, will easily 
understand, I determined to write to. you about my boy, George. 
You may or may not have heard already of the wonderful sweetness 
of his tenor voice. As for his genius I will only say that it has 


rendered him totally unfit for business, and if there be any truth | 


in a great German philosopher's definition of this quality as “un- 
limited capacity for giving trouble,” that condition is, in his case, 
fulfilled to the very letter. My boy has been driven to a life of 
idleness and inaction by the combined influence of outside jealousies 
and of his father’s obstinate refusal to give him a proper start in the 
profession by buying a theatre, forming an opera company (either 
English or Italian, for George sings in both languages), and placing 
him at the head of it. It is in vain I tell my husband that such a 
career would be nearly as respectable as cotton-spinning, and, as 
times go, more profitable, provided he at once takes a first-rate 
position. But I need not trouble you with the details of our family 
affairs. I only wish to say that if you will fix an hour I shall be 
delighted to bring my son up to London, when he could sing to you 
in your Editor’s room. Your sympathy and your help, my dear Sir, 
will be all that is needed to obtain for my boy a high-class engage- 
ment worthy of his great gifts; and if you could make an appoint- 
ment by telegraph, valuable time would be saved, and you would 
have an opportunity of hearing him before your next number comes 
out.—I enclose my card and remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
A MOTHER. 


P.S.—-I shall be delighted to subscribe to your truly valuable 


paper. 





“Musical World” Stories. 


A VILLAGE CONTEST. 
By Ivan ‘TURGENEFF, 
IVAN SERGEEVITCH TURGENEFF was born in the year 1818. 
As a young man he first became known by his pictures of 
Russian peasant life, in which the miseries of serfdom were too 
forcibly depicted to suit the actual policy of the government. 
The Czar Nicholas ordered the young author to remain on 


his estates ; and it was not until the accession of Alexander | 
II. that full liberty of movement was restored to him. | 


The Russians have reproached Turgeneff with being 
| cosmopolitan in his tastes ; and it is true that, after studying 





| known. 


| chasm. 


| with a fresh complexion and curly hair. 


| tenance. 


_ the calm but penetrating gaze of so equable a host. 
with admirable sense. 
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at the University of Berlin, he passed much of his time in 
Germany and France. On several occasions, too, he visited 
England, where he made the acquaintance of Dickens, Thacke- 
ray, and other eminent writers. For several years before the 
Franco-German war he lived at Baden-Baden where he 
occupied a house adjoining that of his friends Louis and 
Madame Viardot Garcia. After the war the Viardots esta- 
blished themselves permanently at Paris; and Turgeneff 
became an inmate of their house, and lived, with them until 
his death in 1883. 

The following story, illustrating the Russian peasant’s 
susceptibility to the influence of music. is taken from the 


|“ Zapiski Ohotnika” (or, Notes of a Sportsman), a series of 
| sketches descriptive of Russian life in the interior. 


THE STory. 
‘The little village of Kolotofka was once the property of a lady nick- 


| named in that neighbourhood Stryganikha (or The Nipper) from the 


I read your article on “ Decentralization in Art” not only | 


promptness and decision of her character ; her real name was never 
Now the place belongs to some German or other from 
Petersburg. 

The village stands upon the eastern slope of a barren hill, which 
is cleft asunder from top to base by a terrible ravine. Yawning 


| like the pit, its depths lacerated and scoured by the fury of spring 
| and autumn torrents, it winds its way right down the middle of the 


high street, where far more effectually than any river (for a river 
may at least be bridged over) it divides the poor little hamlet into 


| two parts, which stand face to face, without finding themselves on 
_ that account so very neighbouring. 


A few shrubs timorously put 
forth their scanty leaves on the jagged sides of this horrible winding 
The sides seem to be nothing but sand; the bed, of a 
cold coppery yellow, is covered with immense slabs of clay. The 
spot, it must be admitted, has not a very smiling aspect, yet there is 


| no one for fifty miles around who is not perfectly familiar with the 


road to Kolotofka, and does not go there willingly and often. 

Just where the ravine begins, a few paces from the spot where it 
first appears as a narrow split, rises a little square house, quite distinct 
and at some little distance from the rest. Its thatch is commanded 
by a solitary chimney, which springs from the very centre of the 
roof. It has only one window in front, and this window, like a 
Cyclops’ eye, looks over the ravine; and of a winter’s evening, lit up 
from within, it may be seen afar through the thick frost-mist, and is 
the guiding-star of many a countryman returning late or in mid- 
journey. A board painted blue is nailed up over the door, and 
since this hut is the kabac, or tavern, the house of call and general 
meeting-place for all that part, the board bears the inscription 
“ Pritynni kabatchok ”—the little tavern of refuge. In all likelihood 
vodka is just as dear in this euphemistically-christened tavern as in 
any other; but this is much more frequented than any similar estab- 
lishment in the district. For its proprietor is mine host Nicolai 


| Ivanytch. 


Nicolai Ivanytch was a fine active young fellow in his youth, 
Now he is distinguished by 
his remarkable rotundity, his grizzled hair, and his perspiring coun- 
His keen eye beams with good humour; his oily brow is 


ruled with even wrinkles. He has been established at Kololofka for 


| more than twenty years. 


Nicolai Ivanytch, like most innkeepers, is a quick, sharp fellow. 
He is not particularly noted for politeness ; but without being very 
communicative, he has the gift of attracting and retaining customers, 
who seem to find a pleasure in sitting at table before his bar under 
He is endowed 
He is thoroughly aware how every lord, shop- 
keeper, and peasant spends his time, and how each of them is 
getting on. Ina difficulty there would be wisdom in consulting him. 
But as a prudent man who has his own interest to look after he has 


| no wish for so great an honour. 


He is a connoisseur in everything that is of any importance to a 
Russian — horses, cattle, timber, bricks, china, crockery, skins, 
leather, singing, and dancing. 
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When his tavern is empty he usually seats himself upon the 
ground before his door, with his thin legs tucked under him, looking 
like a sack of corn; and‘in this position he exchanges civil speeches 
with every passer-by. 

Mine host has seen much and has outlived some dozens of 
country squirelings, who, if they never looked in on him to “ rinse 
their throttle,” would come to purchase their supply of cognac. 
He knows everything that goes on for a hundred versts around ; but 
he says never a word, nor even lets it be suspected that he is familiar 
with a thousand little secrets that the sharpest police officer never 
dreams of. He keeps his lips close-shut, smiles and clinks his glass 
or busies himself about his crockéry. 
of him. 

His Excellency Mr. Sherepetenko, the most notable landowner 
of the district, in point of civil rank, never fails to bow decorously 
when he passes the tavern. The fact is, Nicolai Ivanytch is a 
man of some account. He once, in the space of a quarter 
of an hour, induced a cattle-lifter to restore a horse which had 
been stolen from a friend’s yard. One morning he succeeded in 
pacifying the peasants of a neighbouring village who had unani- 
mously refused to recognize a new agent. And there are many 
other instances. But don’t suppose that he did this from love of his 
neighbour. His real object was to forestall what might prove 
detrimental to his peace. His good lady, a firm-footed, active body, 
keen-eyed and quick-scented, has latterly become like her husband, 
a little too portly. In her he puts the very blindest confidence, and 
the key of the cash-box is in her hands. Noisy drunkards hold her 
in awe; she stands none of their nonsense, since from them much 


His neighbours make much | 





noise but littke money is forthcoming. She prefers taciturn and | 
surly drunkards ; those who, having long since become confirmed | 
as such, cannot recognize the fact, and still reproach themselves | 


about it. 


It was a July day, and the heat was overpowering. I was toiling 


painfully up hill towards the “little tavern of refuge,” by a path that | 


runs along the ridge of the Kolotofka ravine. ‘The sun was playing 
the tyrant oyerhead ; he was terrible, inflexible, not to be escaped. 
The air was full of suffocating dust. ‘The crows whose black, glossy 
plumage absorbed the rays of light and heat together, perched with 
open beaks, casting veiled glances at the passers-by, as if they 
begged a dole of sympathetic pity in the common suffering. Good 
reason had they to feel envious of the sparrows, who alone, instead 
of complaining of the dog days, were fluffing themselves out, 
and chirping with more delight than ever. Now they make 
furious attacks on one another along the hedgerow; now they 
rise in swarms, from the middle of the dusty road, to descend 
like a grey cloud upon the hemp-fields, which could well have 
done without this greedy wave. I was tortured with thirst. There 
was neither spring nor brook within my reach. At Kolotofka, 
as at most other villages in the Steppes, the villagers, for lack of 
springs or wells, have accustomed their stomachs to absorb the 
muddy liquid of some pond or swamp. But who could ever feel 
tempted to dignify by the name of water this loathsome beverage ? 
I determined to go and ask Nicolai Ivanytch for a glass of beer, 
or kreass. : 

I believe I have already said that at no season of the year 
has Kolotofka a very pleasing aspect ; but it produces a particularly 
painful impression when, as now, a July sun is darting his pitiless 
shafts upon it, grilling and roasting the ragged brown thatches, the un- 
sightly ravine, and the village flock, which, dusty and thin, in no way 
recalls the flocks of Holland and the Tyrol. In its midst stalk great 
lean fowls, whose appearance forbids their claiming the most distant 
relationship with their plump cousins of Brazil. The sun strikes 
straight down upon the greyish walls of a tumble-down construction 
of ash-staves, the remains of an old manor house, with holes for win- 
dows, and with nettles, wormwood, and the steppe-grass luxuriating 
amid its ruins. He makes the pond, with its black surface marbled 
with goose-down, almost boil, while beside it, on the bank that dams 
it in, on the crumbling cindery ground, the sheep, scarcely able to 
breathe, and sneezing from suffocation, lean languidly against each 
other, bending their poor little noses as low as possible, as if to let 
these fiery torrents flow off their heads. 


( To be continued.) 


Concerts. 
ALBERT HALL CONCERT. 

The visit of the Queen to an Albert Hall Concert, on Friday 
last week, was of social rather than of musical interest, and may, 
therefore, be briefly dismissed here. Whether Her Majesty might 
not have chosen a work more worthy of her attention than Gounod’s 
latest, and by no means strongest effort, is open to doubt. It is 
certain, however, that she could have witnessed no finer performancé 
had she journeyed three times the distance from Windsor to Ken- 
sington. Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 
formed a combination of solo voices which is likely to become 
historic in after years ; and Mr. Barnby and his choir succeeded in 
providing an entertainment well worthy of being ‘set before a king.” 
Not to weary the Royal attention, Mr. Barnby had taken the liberty 
of curtailing Mors et Vita to a very considerable extent—a practice, 
which however objectionable it might be in great masterpieces, was 
excused, not to say justified, by the character of a work so long, and 
in parts so very dull. The ingenious conductor did not, however, in 
our opinion, apply his dissecting knife to the parts most in need of 
“heroic treatment.” He omitted, for example, the epilogue of the 
first part and the orchestral movements which open the second, 


| including that splendid “study in brass,” in which what the composer 


calls “the framework of the augmented fifth,” is heard in ever so 
many varieties of tone-colour. On the other hand, that feeblest 
portion of the score, the Requiem, consisting of an interminable 
series of airs and ensembles, was left all but intact. Even so, however, 
the general effect was improved, and the weariness produced by 
previous hearings alleviated, if not wholly dispelled. 


NOVELLO ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


Owing to the abandonment of Goetz’s Water Lily and Wagner’s 
Holy Supper of the Apostles, Dvorak’s Stabat Mater remained the 
sole choral attraction of the fifth concert of this series. The 
good results of concentrating the energies of the choir upon one 


| work were observable in a greater steadiness and attention to light and 








shade than had previously been attained by Mr. Mackenzie's forces. 
The tenor leads were not always in the best of tune, and this deflec- 
tion in pitch was especially noticeable in the choral accompaniments 
to the tenor solo, “ Fac me vere,” admirably sung and phrased by 
Mr. Lloyd. With this deduction, the chorus acquitted themselves 
well, and showed no falling off from the standard reached at 
their earlier performances. The soloists, who were all in good 
voice, showed to greater advantage in their individual efforts than in 
the concerted passages. We have already alluded to Mr. Lloyd’s 
singing of the “Fac me vere.” An even greater impression was 
created by Madame Patey’s fine rendering of the “ Inflammatus.” 
On the other hand, the quartet, ‘ Quis est homo,” left somewhat to 
be desired on the ground of thorough mutual understanding between 
soloists and orchestra. Madame Albani sang with her usual command 
of artistic and vocal resource, but her enunciation of the words was 
not always as distinct as might have been desired. It is tue there 
are several false accents in the Stabat Mater—Virginum and valide 
among the number. ‘To replace the Holy Supper of the Apostles, 
a miscellaneous second part was arranged, including Gluck’s 
Iphigénie en Aulide overture, with the close added by Wagner to 
answer the needs of the concert room. ‘This noble work was played 
with such spirit and precision by the orchestra as almost to obliterate 
the memory of the one or two unfortunate slips which they had per- 
petrated in the Stabat Mater. Madame Albani sang Handel’s 
“Sweet Bird” as well as that frigid composition is capable of 
being performed. Mr. Lloyd once more repeated his familiar and 
admirable rendering of the “ Preislied,” and Mr. Mackenzie's 
spirited Scotch Rhapsody, ‘“‘ Burns,” concluded the concert. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Chopin’s Concerto in F minor, for pianoforte and orchestra, was 
one of the principal features of last Saturday’s concert at the Crystal 
Palace, the solo executant being M. de Pachmann, with whose 
refined and sympathetic reading of this master’s works every one 1s 
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familiar. ‘I'he continuity of the third movement was momentarily in- 
terrupted owing to a sudden failure of memory on the part of the pianist, 
but apart from this the concerto was splendidly played throughout. 
Subsequently M. de Pachmann was heard in a couple of solos by 
Mr. J. F. Barnett and the late Joachim Raff, which he supplemented 
as an encore with Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso. The Symphony 
was Schumann’s No. 2 in C, performed in a masterly manner, and an 
addition was made to the repertory by the performance of three cha- 
racteristic Airs de Ballet, “Introduction et Pas des Almées,” “Danse 
des Esclaves,” and ‘Pas des Nubiennes,” from Hector Berlioz’s five-act 
opera Les Trovens, produced at the Theatre Lyrique, in Paris, some 
three and twenty years ago. ‘The concert opened with Mendelssohn’s 
“ Hebrides” overture, and Miss Bertha Moore, a young soprano 
with a bright and pleasing voice, contributed the scena, “ Sad as my 
sail,” from Vincent Wallace's “ Lurline,” and airs by ‘laubert and 
Sterndale Bennett. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The even tenor of the Popular Concerts was agreeably disturbed 
on Monday last, when these concerts, which have recently suffered 
some severe disappointments, received a fresh impetus, owing to the 
rentrée of Herr Joachim, who made his first appearance this season, 
and renewed his acquaintance with his numerous admirers. 4 he 
great violinist, as might have been expected, received an enthusiastic 
reception, and fully sustained his reputation both as a quartet leader 
in Beethoven’s E minor, Op. 59, and as a soloist in the Adagio from 
Spohr’s Concerto, No. 11, and Schumann’s Gartenmelodie and Am 
Springbrunnen, an arrangement by Ernst Rudorff of Nos. 3 and 9 of 


twelve pieces originally composed for four hands on the pianoforte. | 


Miss Fanny Davies, besides accompanying Herr Joachim, gave an 
intelligent rendering of Mendelssohn’s Scherzo a@ capriccio in F sharp 
minor, although we have generally heard it treated more staccato. 
The vocalist, Mr. Ben Davies, was heard to advantage in two songs 
by Sterndale Bennett, and a pleasing ballad, “Safe there to rest,” by 
Randegger, accompanied by the composer. Haydn’s Quartet in 
B flat, Op. 64, with MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Hollander, and Howell 
as executants, concluded the programme. 


MR. & MRS. HENSCHEL’S VOCAL RECITALS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave the second of their series of three 
vocal recitals at Princes’ Hall on Tuesday, the 2nd inst. The artists 
have fairly won a reputation for this class of entertainment, which 
they have made peculiarly their own. Suffice it to say, that after a 
programme which included several numbers from the Aii/lerlieder 
of Schubert, and numerous songs by Schumann, Weber, Brahms, 
and Liszt, the audience showed no signs of fatigue or inattention; 
which fact is sufficient to prove the interest created and sustained by 
the performance. The last recital of the present series will take 
place on the 16th inst., when, in addition to other interesting vocal 
pieces, Mr. Henschel’s Serbisches Liederspiel will be performed. 


MDLLE. MARIANNE EISSLER’S CONCERT. 

‘The numerous audience at Princes’ Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
was well rewarded by the violin playing of Mdlle. Marianne Eissler, 
an artist who can render equally well such grave and light pieces 
as Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, the Adagio from Spohr’s Ninth 
Concerto on the one hand, and Sarasate’s Spanish Dances, and Hun- 
garian Morceaux, by Joachim and Auer, on the other hand. 
As to her sister, Mdlle. Clara Eissler, although rather young for 
a public performer, she will, judging by her artistic instinct, at 
no distant date take a prominent place among the harpists of the 
day ; her delicacy of perception, being specially noticeable in “ La 
Mandoline,” and “ Patrouille,” a march by Hasselmans, her master 
at the Paris Conservatoire. The singers, Madame Zimeri and 
Mdlle. Donaldi acquitted themselves fairly well, and Mdlle. Emmy 
Eissler gave aid as pianist. 





Prospective Arrangements at St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey. 


ST. PAUL’. 


SATURDAY, March 6.—Morning : Te Deum and Benedictus (Lloyd), 
in E flat ; Anthem, “ Father of Heaven” (Walmisley), No. 371. Even- 
ing: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Martin), in A; Anthem, “Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit” (Stainer), No. 947. 

SUNDAY, March 7 (Quinguagesima).—Morn:ng: Te Deum and 
Benedictus (Smart), in F; Introit, “Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost ;” 
Hymn 210; Holy Communion (Thorne), in E flat. Evening: (1), 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Calkin), in B flat; Anthem, “ Lead, 
kindly Light (Stainer), No. 694. (2), Magnificat, &c. to Chants. Hymns 
as on printed paper. 

MoNnpay, March 8—Morning: Te Deum and Benedictus (Tours), 
in F ; Anthem, “ Love that caused us first to be” (Gregory), No. 970. 
Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Steggall), in C; Anthem, 
“Abide with me” (Sterndale Bennett), No. 383. : 

TUESDAY, March 9.—Morning : Te Deum and Benedictus (Bridge), 


_ in G; Anthem, “ He in tears that soweth” (Hiller), No. 503. Evening: 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Garrett), in D; Anthem, “Lord, do 
Thou well” (Hiller), No. 502. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY, March 10.—Morning : Benedicite (Stainer), in 
A minor; Jubilate (Cooke), in G; Commination, Miserere, Tonus 
Regalis (Stainer) ; Introit, “Come, let us kneel” (Gounod), No. 565; 
Holy Communion (Marbecke). Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimit- 
tis (Tallis); Anthem, “Come and let us return” (Goss), No. 415. 

THURSDAY, March 11 (Men's voices only at Evensong).—Morning : 
Benedicite (Best), Benedictus (Selby), in A ; Anthem, “ Remember not, 
Lord” (Purcell), No. 63. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
(Foster), in C ; Anthem, “Turn ye unto Me” (Barrett), No. 968. 

FRIDAY, March 12 (wéthout organ). —Morning : Benedicite (De Lacy), 
&c., Jubilate (Boyce), in A. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
(Kempton), in B flat; Anthem, “Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake 
(Farrant), No. 13. 

SATURDAY, March 13.—-Morning : Benedicite (Stainer, Winn, &c.) ; 
Benedictus (Prout), in F ; Anthem, “Hear. O Lord” (Goss), No. 418. 
Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Stainer), in E; Anthem, 
“Make me a clean heart ” (Barnby), No. 637. 

Notes for Week following (Ember Week): SUNDAY (first in Lent), 
March 14.—Morning: Benedictus (Garrett), in D ; Holy Communion 
(Selby), in A ; Evening : Magnificat, &c. (Prout), in F ; Anthem: “ Lord, 


| how long” (Mendelssohn). 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

SATURDAY, March 6.—10 a m.: Service (Smart), in F ; Anthem, No. 
462 (Ps. v. 7), Wesley, “As for me,” from “ Praise the Lord.” 3 p.m. : 
Service (Walmisley), in D minor ; Anthem No. 696 (Eccles. xlix. 14), 
Stainer, ** Sing a song of praise.” . 

SuNDAY, March 7 (Quinguagesima).—1o a.m.: Service (Barnby), in 
E. ; Kyrie (Erskine), in F ; Creed (Smart). Hymn after 3rd Collect, 
No. 215. 3 p.m.: Service (Wesley), in E; Anthem, No. 448 (1 St. 
Pet. i. 3), Wesley, “ Blessed be the God and Father.” Hymn after 3rd 
Collect, No, 111. 





Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


We understand that, at the Committee meeting held on Wednesday, 
no definite conclusion as to the Conductorship of the Royal Academy 
was come to. 


We see with pleasure that Signor Piatti is announced to appear at the 
Popular Concert on Monday next, when he will play in Mozart’s Quintet 
in G minor, and a Largo and Allegro by Veracini. On account of the 
success attending the last performance of Beethoven’s septet, arrange- 
ments have been made for its repetition at an early date. 

Mr. Parry Cole has just finished a two-act comic opera, composed to 
a libretto by Mr. Sutherland Edwards called Black and White. The 
subject, which is singularly droll, is borrowed from a Flemish farce, and 
the story introduces personages of the highest and lowest society, 
including a sweep, a baker, a waiting-maid, a prefect of the police, a 
count, a duke, and a marchioness. The part of the pene donna is for 
the marchioness, who stands out dignified and refined amid comic 
surroundings. 
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Messrs. Williams of Berners Street will shortly publish an English 
version by Mr. Francis Hueffer, of Massenet’s sacred cantata or 
“mystery,” Eve, which will in all probability be given for the first time 
in England by the London Musical Society, during its forthcoming 
‘season. 

It has been arranged between Miss Melnotte and Messrs. W. J. Willcocks 
and Co., the publishers, that the new comic opera by Mr. Ivan Caryll, the 
young Belgian composer, will be produced at the Royal Comedy Theatre, 
at the conclusion of the run of Erminie. The lyrics are written by 
Mr. Clement Scott, and the adaptation for the English stage from the 
original MS. French libretto by F. Rémo, is made by Mr. Alfred Murray. 
This is, probably, the first occasion upon which the verdict of the London 
public will. be taken with regard to a French opera before its production 
on the Continent. Arrangements are now pending for its subsequent 
production in Paris, and other European capitals. 

Messrs. J. & J. Hopkinson, pianoforte manufacturers, of New Bond 
Street, having intimated their desire to present a Gold Medal, to be 
competed for annually, by the pianoforte pupils of the Royal College of 
Music, and to be called the ‘‘ Hopkitison Gold Medal,” the council have 
accepted the offer, and the first award will be made at the annual 
examination in April next. 

At the sixty-eighth annual dinner of the “German Society of 
Benevolence” held last Monday, at the Freemasons’ tavern, the musical 
selection given, under the direction of Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, was one of 
more than ordinary interest. Various songs were successfully con- 
tributed by Miss Agnes’ Larkcom, Miss Georgina Ganz, and Madlle. 
Franziska Goldstein, the latter of whom possesses a well-trained contralto 
voice of fine quality. Mr. Bernard Lane and Mr. J. D. Balfe also rendered 
-effectual assistance, and variety was afforded by Miss Anna Lang’s per- 
performancc on the violin. 


The performances of Italian Opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre have not 
yet reached the level of efficiency where serious criticism becomes 
possible. The opening performance of // Trovatore on Monday, one of 
the worst ever seen in London, was. followed by one of Zucza which 
showed no signs of improvement. Weare glad to say that on both 
occasions the redeeming feature was a lady. Mdlle. Oselio’s Azucena 
was a highly creditable performance, well sung and intelligently acted ; 
.and as Lucy of Lammermoor, Mdlle. Tifft displayed an agreeable, 
albeit feeble, vcice and an amount of desinvo/tura, well befitting a pupil 
of Madame Marchesi. 


The Queen was in every way satisfied with the performance of Mors et 
Vita at the Royal Albert Hall. and after the concert sent for Mr. Barnby, 
Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley to per- 
sonally compliment them on the excellence of their exertions; Her 
Majesty also caused a telegram to be sent to M. Gounod expressing 
herself thoroughly pleased with his work. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BATH.—-On Thursday, the 25th, the society known as Professor 
Pieraccini’s Choir, gave an evening concert at the Assembly Roonis. 
The choir is not a large one, consisting as it does of about 50 voices ; but 
the parts are well balanced, and in madrigals, &c., the choir sings with a 

. delicacy that would be more difficult of attainment by a larger number. 
Its performance evinced careful training by the conductor, whose name 
isgiven to the society, and some of whose pupils—assisted by Mr. Bernard 
Lane—were the solo vocalists. The chief interest of the entertainment 
was centred, perhaps, in some compositions by Signor Pieraccini. A new 
song, “ Near though afar,” expressively sung by Mr. Lane, was a marked 
success and had to be repeated, an honour shared by the madrigal, 
“When Flora at Eve.” An effective ‘Ave Maria,” for soprano and 

- contralto, duet and chorus, was also given, as well asa string quartet. The 
last-named is in the usual four movements, and is laid out generally on the 
accepted lines. It is full of melody, the slow movement especially, and 

-.and the instruments have the work well distributed amongst them. 
More than that it is impossible to say, for its rendering was .not such as 
to develop latent beauties. The executants were Messrs. van Praag (who 
also played Leonird’s “ Fantaisie Militaire” with facility), Skuse, Wetten, 
and van Gehler; Mr. H. T. Sims accompanied, and the piano and 
American organ wete from Messrs. Milsoms’—The Orchestral Society 
here, of whose performance some little time ago these notes made favour- 
able mention, gave the second concert of their present season on Monday 

evening. Two overtures—‘“ Ruy Blas” and “ Tancredi”—were capitally 
done. In Boccherini’s minuet the violas might have been more 
prominent, and Haydn’s “Farewell” symphony shewed some differ- 
ences of opinion between Mr. Sims. the conductor, and his leader, 
but the audience nevertheless greatly enjoyed the joke with which 
the symphony concludes. Miss Lucy King played two piano soli 
very agreeably—a, Romance, by Rubinstein. and 4, Valse of Nicodé. 
Some vocal items were contributed by Ellen Elton, whose voice, 
made a considerable impression. Throughout the concert applause 


was frequent, but a commendable abstention from encores allowed the 
-€ntertamment to be concluded at a reasonable hour..- 


The several 








arrangements were highly creditable to Mr. Robertson, the society’s 
secretary.—Everyone is looking forward to the Philharmonic Society’s 
concert on Monday, when Sir Arthur Sullivan conducts his Martyr 
Antioch, as mentioned last week. The seats could be booked twice over. 


BRISTOL.—On Monday last the first of the long-deferred “ Monda 
Popular Concerts” under the conductorship of Mr. George Riseley too 
place. A feature of the evening’s programme, which Zafer alia included 
such opposites as Wagner's Mezstersinger Overture, and a Selection from 
Verdi’s // Trovatore, was the first hearing in Bristol of Mr. Prout’s (Birm- 
ingham) Symphony, No. 3,.in F, conducted by the composer, who was 
recalled to the platform at the end of the piece. Other instrumental 
items were Overture Der Freischiitz, the aria from Handel’s Yer-ves, 
popularly known as the “ Largo”—-finely rendered by Mr. Riseley (organ), 
Mr. Carrington (violin), and Mr. Cheshire (harp),—Liszt’s “ Hungarian 
Rhapsody ” and a short selection from Cowen’s Cantata “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” As usual there were two or three vocal numbers, and here by 
engaging local singers a departure in the right path had been made. The 
vocalists on Monday evening last, were Miss Bliss and Mr. Lawford 
Huxtable ; the former of whom essayed Mendelssohn’s “ Jerusalem, thou 
that killest,” and Meyerbeer’s “ Robert toi que j'aime ;” which the latter gave 
very fine renderings of arias from Lucresia Borgia and Gounod’s Faust. 
The next concert is announced for the 15th inst., when Mr. Walter 
Macfarren will play his “Concertstiick in E minor” for piano and orchestra. 

CARNARVON.—The complete list of subjects for competition at the 
National Eisteddfod, which is to be held at Carnarvon on Tuesday, 
September 14, and three following days, has been issued. The subject 
of the “chair” ode is “ Hope,” the successful poet to be rewarded with 
£20 and a carved oak chair, a like amount, together with a gold medal, 
being offered for a poem on “Great Questions,” and ten guineas and a 
silver medal for a Welsh drama based upon the career of Boadicea, 
Mr. R. Pughe Jones offers £15 for a pre: 20 of the three Welsh 
musicians whom the principality has recently lost by death, Owain Alaw, 
Tanymarian, and Brinley Richards. For the principal choral competition, 
limited to choirs not exceeding 150 voices, there are offered prizes of 
£100 and £20 for rendering choruses ffom Mendelssohn’s S¢. Pau/, Tany- 
marian’s Storm of Tiberias,and Bach’s Passion according toSt.John. Prizes 
worth fifty guineas are offered tor compétition among choirs numbering not 
more than sixty voices, and twenty-five guineas is set apart for choirs 
exclusively limited to male voices. For brass bands £20 and a gold 
medal are offered ; special prizes will also be given for pianoforte, 
harmonium, harp, and violin players. It has been decided to invite the 
Prince of Wales to preside, and the committee are in communication 
with His Royal Highness. 

GLasGow.—The Glasgow Society of Musicians held their third “Sym- 

sium,” in the Glasgow University, on Saturday, February 27, by kind 
invitation of Professor McKendrick (one of their associates). The pro- 
fessor delivered an interesting and instructive lecture on “ Physiological 
Acoustics,” illustrated by a series of experiments. There was a large 
gathering of members, associates, and their guests, who duly appreciated 
the research of the learned speaker.—On the same day Mr. H.A. Lambeth’s 
Royal Balmoral Choir appeared at the City Hall Saturday Evening Con- 
certs, after an absence of nearly five years. The programme was extremely 
well selected, mostly consisting of part-songs of a popular and national 
character, including several new arrangements by the veteran conductor.— 
At the usual Saturday afternoon recital given in the City Hall by the 
Corporation, Mr. Bell’s select choir, assisted by Miss Jeannie Glass, 
elocutionist, and Mr. Henry A. Lambeth, city organist, were the enter- 
tainers. These recitals are of great benefit for the advancement of 
musical culture among the working class, the admission being ; area, 
one penny, and balcony, three pence. It may be assumed that the 
liberal entertainment thus provided by the Corporation is duly appre- 
ciated by all sections of the community.—The one concert of interest 
during last week was that given in the Queen’s Rooms by Sejior 
Sarasate on Friday evening. For once the hall was completely filled, 
and the great virtuoso rejoiced in a reception quite exceptionally enthu- 
siastic. Schubert’s Fantasia in C major (Op. 159) for piano and violin 
was one of the items, Mr, Cusins treating the pianoforte part with judg- 
ment and discretion. Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto was played by 
Sarasate with inimitable grace and vivacity, and roused the rather stolid 
audience into wild applause. Sarasafé also played his well known 
“ Zigeunerwiesen,” Albumblatt by Wagner, Bolero by himself, and as 
encores the E flat Nocturne by Chopin, and a Mazurka in G, by Zarzijcki. 
The success of the concert has been so great that Sarasate will probably 
give a second in April—On Monday next Mr. Lamond’s first pianoforte 
recital takes place, and the keenest interest is felt in the first appearance 
of the first Scottish pianist. 

HusBAND’s BoswortH.—A grand morning concert given at Bosworth 
Hall, in aid of the village library of Husband’s Bosworth on Tuesday last 
was well adapted to fill the natives of that remote, though historic spot, 
with wondering enthusiasm. Madame Valleria, who has made her home 
in those regions, sang Spohr’s “Rose softly blooming,” and in conjunction 
with Lady Folkestone, a new duet composed by that distinguished lover 
of music, and entitled “ The good subjects of old England.” It is intended 
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as the melodious symbol and battle, cry of the Primrose League, and he 
must be an arrant Radical, who, after hearing the fair prima donna and 
the noble composer sing it, did not set out immediately on a pilgrimage 
of grace and repentance to Hughenden Manor. Apart from this, the 
local amateur was in the ascendant, and Mr. Ganz having specially 
journeyed down from London, accompanied the vocal pieces in excellent 
style. 


LIMERICK.—Mr. F. Muspratt, lately appointed organist of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, gave a Grand Evening Concert on. Tuesday the 2nd inst, 
The programme was arranged with discrimination. The first item was 
the Dervish Chorus from the “ Ruins of Athens ” given with precision and 
unanimity. “The Bellringer” was sung by Mr. A. Evans, junr., who was 
apparently suffering from a cold and was consequently not in his usual 
good voice. The Oderon overture, in part II (on two pianofortes with 
eight hands), was well played by Messrs. Muspratt, Parker, Gibbons, and 
the Rev. J. T. N. Lee. The palm must be given to Miss Harriet 
Longbottom, who$e rendering of Braga’s “Serenata” was thoroughly 
intellectual; it had a violin obbligato by Mr. Hare. “God Save the 
Queen,” at the end of the evening, was taken up in truly royal spirit. 
The attendance was large and appreciative. 


LIVERPOOL.—The Liverpool “Amateur Operatic Society, a band of 
earnest spirits who aim rather higher than their present capabilities, 
have decided upon a concert to be shortly held, which will consist solely 
of excerpts from well-known operatic works. This is a far more 
reasonable attempt than their present performance of Gounod’s Faust, 
at the Royal Court Theatre, and is more likely to tend to useful results, 
although, if they would turn their attention to a careful study of some 
accredited, though little. known minor work of a well-known composer, 
the result would, in all probability, prove of higher artistic value. It 
may be mentioned that Mr. Carl Rosa has accepted the honorary 
presidentship of the body.—The Sarasate recital, given at St. George’s 
Hall, under the auspices of Messrs. Cramer, proved an unexpected 
success, very many persons being turned from the doors for want of 
accommodation. The programme included some brilliantly executed 
selections from Bohemian dance music, and an original bolero in which the 
artist’s marvellous technical knowledge was peculiarly apparent. He further 
took part in Schubert’s Fantasia for Violin and Pianoforte ; Mr. Cusins 
interpreting the pianoforte portion with his usual ernestness.—The tenth 
concert of the forty-seventh season of the Philharmonic Society took 
place on February 23, and some peculiarly interesting items were 
presented. Prominent amongst these was the “Tragic” Overture of 
Brahms, Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, the Prelude to Wagner’s Parsijal, 
and Auber’s Overture to Haydee. All these were admirably rendered by 
Dr. Hallé’s orchestra. Mr. Santley made his first appearance this 
season, and was received very heartily. His selections included a 
recitative and aria from Handel’s O¢tone, and Hatton’s setting of the 
“Wreck of the Hesperus.” The principal chorus was that of the 
“Spinning Maidens,” from the Flying Dutchman.—The rendering of 
the Creation, by the Philharmonic Choral Society, under the direction of 
of Mr. A. Randegger, did every credit to their enthusiasm and careful 
training. Owing to causes which are by this time pretty well known, the 
orchestral accompaniments were dispensed with, and although the work 
tost some of its greatest charms from this fact, the ingenuity of 
Mr. W. T. Best, who presided at the organ, reduced the deficiency to a 
minimum. Madame Worrall (in the unavoidable absence of Miss 
Robertson), Mr. Ben Davies, and Signor Franco Novara were the 
principals.—The first of Mr. John Ross’s Saturday afternoon orchestral 
concerts, in St. George’s Hall, was eminently encouraging, for the 
experiment was avowedly a risky one. The audience en.irely filled the 
hall, and the enthusiasm aroused was out of the common. An excellent 
programme had been arranged, including, for the orchestra, the overture to 
William Tell, Weber’s “Invitation to the Valse,” and the “Zampa” 
overture. These were all rendered wtth delicate effect under Mr. 
Ross, and the balance of the instruments, together with the crisp- 
ness of their tone was the more satisfactory, in that the thirty per- 
formers were local men. Mr. J. W. Turner was the vocalist.—A 
favourite impression was made by Miss Hetty Carpente,r who made her 
first public appearance here as a violinist, her selections being Vieuxtemp’s 
“Fantasie Caprice” and Spohr’'s ‘Dramatic Concerto.” The former 
was rendered with remarkable executive ability, and even Spohr’s great 
work, trying as it must be to so youthful a performer, received just and 
appreciative treatment.—A Richter concert is to be arranged for April 27, 
at which Beethoven’s Choral Symphony will be given, as well as 
Wagner’s Overture to Die Meistersinger, and the Siegfried [dyll. 


OxrorbD.—The chief musical event since Term began on January 23, 

as been the first appearance in Oxford of Mr. Henry Holmes’s Quartet 
Party, under the direction of the University Musical Club. Two concerts 
were given, one private in the club-room, on the evening of February 23, 
the other open to visitors, in Christ Church Hall, on the following after- 
noon. The quartets played were Haydn in E flat (Op. 20, No. 1), 
Beethoven in B flat (Op. 130), Schubert in G (Op 161), and Fragment 
in C minor, Mendelssohn’s Fragments (Op. 81), and Schumann in F 





| en-scene. ; 
| undertook the title vo/e, 


(Op. 41, No. 2); the’ artists were Messrs. H. Holmes, S. D. Grimson, 
A. Gibson, and E. Howeil. From the large numbers and the manifest 
enjoyment of the audience on Feb, 24, it was clear that the recent visit 
of the Heckmann Party to the club in November last had not limited the 
interest of Oxford amateurs to one style of quartet-playing, or one set of 
players, and that the exquisite precision and finish of our representative 
English Quartet will always receive due recognition—On February 9, 
M. Pachmann gave his third Recital in Oxford. He played Beethoven’s 
D minor Sonata, Weber’s Rondo in E flat, the F sharp study of Henselt, 
and Chopin's E flat Polonaise.—Brahms has been well represented of 
late at the Musical Club by his piano trios in E flat, Op 40 (with horn), 
and C major, Op. 87, and the violoncello Sonata. Old members of this 
club will be interested to hear that, after Easter, it will migrate from 
go, High Street (Vincent’s), where it has occupied rooms for more than 
thirteen years, to 115, High Street, formerly known as Wyatt’s, but now 
the property of Messrs. Rowell and Harris.—On February 23, a Septet 
in D minor, for pianoforte, flute, two violins, viola, violoncello, and double 
bass, by Mr. John Farmer, was performed at the Musical Union. This 
composition, though hardly cast in strict classical mould, is exceedingly 
pleasing and effective, and would, if published, be welcomed by less 
ambitious amateurs.—The Professor of Music, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, has 
announced a second lecture (with illustrations).on Spanish Chureh Music 
of the Seventeenth Century, to be given in the Sheldonian ‘lheatre, on 
March 18. These lectures derive a special value from the fact that the 
materials for a proper treatment of the subject probably exist nowhere in 
England but in the Professor’s own library. 


FOREIGN. 


The programme of the Lower Rhine Whitsuntide Festival will be 
as follows :—First day, symphony, E, Brahms; Belshazzar, Handel. 
Second day, Achilleus, Max Bruch; Orpheus (1st act), Gluck ; Verwand- 
lungsmusik and Finale, Pars:fal, Wagner. Third day, Symphony in 
E flat major, Mozart: and soli and overture of Weber. Soloists, Frau 
Rosa Papier, Fr. Schréder-Hanfstangel, Herr Fischer (Dresden), Herr 
Mikorey (Munich), and Eugen d’Albert. 


Le Ménestrel gives the following statistics of the capacity of the 
various principal theatres in Germany and Austria :—The Imperial 
Opera(Vienna), contains 2,500 places ; the Wieden Theatre, 2,000; the Carl 
Theatre, 1.830 ; the Burg Theatre, 1,209 ; the Royal (Opera Berlin) 2,100; 
the Kroll Theatre, 3,000; the Luisenstadt Theatre, 2,000 ; the Schauspiel 
et the Walhalla, 1,900; Theatre of La Belle-Alilance, 1,600; the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theatre, 1.500 ; the Vittoria Theatre, 1,432; 
the Walner Theatre, 1,415; the Deutscher Theatre, 1,000. Hamburg 
(24,000), 2,000; Dresden (225,000), 1,733; Munich (212,000), 2,500; 
Hanover (160,000), 1,800; Koenigsberg (157,000), 1,750; Frankfort 
(154,000), 1,900; Cologne (150,000), 1,700; Leipzic (148,000), 2,000 ; 
Mannheim (65,009), 2,000; Darmstadt (41,000), 1,200. 


The approaching marriage is announced of Mlle. Jeanne Gounod, 
daughter of the illustrious composer, to the Baron de Lassus. 


The subscriptions for the Ponchielli monument, organized by , the 
Italian papers, are making good progress. The Gazeta Musicale an- 
nounces having already collected 347 fs. 50 cs. ; La Perseveransa, 285 fs. ; 
and the Corriere della Serra, 74 fs., making a total of 706 fs, 50 cs. 


A contemporary states that at the end of last year Signor Chiarenza, 
a grandson of Bellini, came into possession of a quantity of manuscript 
music left by the eminent composer, and at once began to examine and 
sort the hitherto neglected treasures. He found that Bellini had com- 
menced an opera on the theme of Victor Hugo's drama “ Ernani,” and 
has gathered together, out of the mass of notes, the following pieces—a 
duet between Ernani and Elvira; two terzettos between Ernani, Elvira, 
and Don Sancio ; three duets between Don Sancio and Don Carlo; and | 
many separate pieces, among which is a beautiful andante. 


Délibe's opera, Lzkmeé, was successfully produced by the American Opera 
Company on Monday night, and was a great success. The New York 
press and public are full of praise towards the orchestra, chorus, and sz/se- 
The tenor was William Candidus, and Pauline L’Allemand 


BERLIN, March 2.—Last Saturday a new Symphony in B major, by 
Bernard Scholz was performed by the Court orchestra, conducted by 


| Radecke. The composition has not made a very favourable impression. 


Mendelssohn’s “ Hebrides,” Brahms’s “ Akademische Fest - ouverture,” 
and Beethoven's ‘‘ Eroica” Symphony were also performed at the 
same concert.—Frau Amalie Joachim, at her second concert, sang 


| six new manuscript songs, by Brahms, of which the last, “ Dort 
| in den Weiden.” was the most’ important. 


She was again assisted. 
by H_ Metsdorff and Herr Wessely.. Xavier Scharwenka is making 
a very successful tour through Strasburs. Cassel, Nuremberg, &c. ; in- 
troducing at his concerts many pianoforte compositions of his own.—The 
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Sixth Philharmonic Concert, conducted by Joachim, was a very successful 
termination of the series. The following works were performed :—Beet- 
hoven’s Romance in F ; Schumann’s Fantasie, Op. 131; a chaconne by 
Bach, which was encored ; Mozart’s overture to the Magic Flute ; 
Brahms’s Manie, and Handel’s Acis and Galatea, with Herr Franz Schwarz 
as Polyphemus ; the chorus of the Hoch Schule assisting. At the last 
Joachim Quartet Concert, Brahms’ C minor. Op. 51 ; Mozart’s A major, 
No. 5; and Beethoven’s C minor, Op. 131, were given. The Philharmonic 
orchestra, which gives three concerts weekly, under the direction of 
Franz Mannstadt, included in its last programme, Le Rouet d’Omphale, 
by Saint-Saens, and Liszt’s second Hungarian Rhapsody. 


BRUSSELS.—On Wednesday night S¢. Megrin, the new opera of the 
Brothers Hillemacher, was produced with success. The libretto, by 
Messrs. Dubreuil and Adenis, which is in four acts, is effectively laid out, 
and justice is done to the opportunity afforded for stage display in the 
scene of a Royal ball at the Louvre. M. Joseph Dupont conducted. 
Further particulars must be reserved. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE, Feb. 24.—Before giving you an account 
of recent musical events, I should like to enumerate briefly the chief 
institutions round which musical life centres in this city. The Museums- 
Gesellschaft (orchestra of 110 members) gives twelve concerts every season, 
under the direction of Herr Karl Miiller, and ten chamber music, soirées 
(MM. Hermann, first violin ; Koning, second violin; Welcker, viola ; 
Valentine Miller, violoncello). Two large and excellent Choral Societies 
—the Cecilia- Verein, conductor Karl Miller ; and the Riihl-Verein, con- 
ductor Dr. Scholz, take care of oratorios, cantatas, and similar works. 
Smaller, but of good quality are the chorus of the Singing Academy, of 
which Herr Stockhausen, the famous baritone, is the leader; and the 
choirs of the Raff and Hoch Conservatories. I may also mention the 
Philharmonic Society, an orchestra of eighty players, under Herr Wallen- 
stein. Amongst the innumerable male choirs, that of the Lehrer-Verein 
(Schoolmasters’ Union), 6ne of the best of its kind in Germany, deserves 
notice. The concerts of local artists and travelling vzr/uost are of 
course legion. Another important element in our artistic life is the Opera 
(conductors, Otto Dessoff and Goltermann) which possesses a first-rate 
orchestra, and has amongst its artists some singers of great reputation. 
Amongst the novelties recently produced in this city were two symphonies, 
one by Anton Bruckner, in D minor ; the other by Anton Urspruch, in 
E flat. Both composers belong to the modern German school. Bruckner, 
who lives as organist at Vienna, stands on the threshold of old age ; a fact 
which could not be guessed from the youthfully fresh ideas and bold 
harmonic combinations to be found in his work. Want of form and of 
original invention are the chief faults to be laid to the charge of Bruckner’s 
symphonies, which are seven in number. Herr Urspruch, on the other 
hand, a local, young composer, bestows every care on the strictly 
symphonic development and elaboration of his themes. Double and 
even triple counterpoint is rampant in his last movement, while the 
opening adllegro is noticeable for melodic flow. The seventh Museum 
concert was made memorable by the technically perfect and truly 
inspired rendering of Brahms's second pianoforte concerto at the hands 
of Mr. Eugene D’Albert. At the eighth the aforesaid:symphony of 
Urspruch was successfully produced, under the composer’s direction ; 
Mdlle. Janotha played Beethoven’s Concerto in G. The ninth brought 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony ; and at the tenth, Madame Schumann 
evoked the most enthuastic demonstrations from the audience and the 
orchestra by her rendering of Chopin’s F minor Concerto. The Cecilia- 
Verein at its second concert gave Mendelssohn's S¢. Paul in a highly 
creditable manner ; and the second performance of the Riihl-Verein was 
devoted to a mixed programme, including three novelties—a very feeble 
requiem by its conductor, Herr Scholz; a cantata, written to Uhland’s 
ballad “ The luck of Eden Hall,” by Herr Humperdink ; and Beethoven’s 
lately rediscovered cantata on the death of the Emperor Joseph II., belong- 
ing to that master’s Bonn period. Amongst private concerts, I finally 
mention the recital given by Fraulein Eibenschiitz, a little girl thirteen 
yearsofage, but a pianist of the highest.promise. Revivals of Mozart’s Nozze 
di Fizaro, Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba (which met with a succes @estime), 
and Nessler’s “The Pied Piper of Hameln,” were the chief events at our 
opera. The weakest point of that institution is the scenery, which, in 
spite of many remonstrances, the manager cannot make up his mind to 
render worthy of his beautiful theatre. That fact, the dearth of tenors, 
and other untoward circumstances have considerably decreased the 
excellence of our operatic entertainmenst. 


LEipziG.—-At the last Gewandhaus Concert the most important features 
were: the 1ooth Psalm for alto solo, chorus, and orchestra, by S. 
Janassohn ; Friihlingsbotschaft-Concertstuck, for chorus and orchestra, 
by Gade, and Stindchen, for alto solo and female voices, by Schubert, 
scored for orchestra by Carl Reinecke, which achieved great success. The 
soloist was Frau Amalie Joachim, who also sang the scena of Andro- 
mache from Achilleus, by Max Bruch (first time). Her rendering of both 
was perfect. The second part of the programme comprised Robert Volk- 
mann’s symphony (No. 2, B flat).— An excellent performance of Hermann 
Gitz’s opera, Der Widerspanstigen Zihmung was given on February 27, 








at the New Theatre here. Leipzig possesses in Frau Moran-Olden (as 
the heroine Catharina) an excellent representative of the part. Her 
singing and acting were artistic in every way ; the rendering of the aria, 
“Es schweige die Klage” being specially effective. The other principal 
parts were sustained by Herr Schelper (Petruchio), and Fraulein Wose 
(Bianca). The opera had not been given for two years, and it was Frau 
Moran-Olden’s first appearance in the part.—The bookseller Radestock 
in the Koflergiischen is now in possession of a well-drawn portrait of a 
young man, painted by Fischer (middle of last century), which is said to 
bear strong resemblance to Mozart. It is to be hoped that its authenticity 
will soon be proved.—The Ad/gemeine Zeitung (Berlin) writes: Liszt will 
remain here (Buda-pest) till the middle of March, then ez route for Paris, 
he will stay a few days at Prestung and Vienna. On March 25 he will be 
present at a performance of his “‘ Graner Messe” to be given at Paris ; from 
there hetravels to London, accompanied by his pupil Bernard Stavenhagen. 
It is not yet decided when he will go to St. Petersburg.—The music pub- 
lishers Taborszky and Parsch (Bucharest) are publishing three Hungarian 
Rhapsodies, a “‘Caardos Obstinatz,” and a ‘‘ Caardas Macabre” of his. A 
transcription of a valse by John V. Vegh is already published. On his 
journey from Rom to Buda-pest, Liszt stayed several days at Florence at 
the House of Graf Réssé ; at Venice at Fiirstin Hatzfeldt’s, and at Gerz 
at his cousins (Baroness Saar) house. All this tends to show that the 
a in spite of his seventy four years, is still in excellent spirits and 
ealth. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—Since my last letter there are no operatic 
novelties to report, the latest performances at the Metropolitan, 
under Mr. Walter Damrosch, being Zanznhduser, with Frau Kraemer 
Wed! as Elizabeth in place of Madame Krauss; Zhe Queen of 
Sheba, and Rienzt. In each instance there: was a crowded audience, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. by the American Opera Company, is 
still in high favour, and growing interest is manifested in Gluck’s Orpheus. 
The forthcoming production of Lakmé, with Madlle. L’Allemand in the 
title rd/e, is the event upon which the attention of opera-goers here is 
more chiefly centred. Next Saturday Herr Seidl will give a concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House for the benefit of the Bayreuth Festival 
Fund. The following is the programme:—Eroica Symphony (Beethoven), 
Charfreitagszauber (Good Friday Spell), from “ Parsifal” (Wagner) ; 
Siegfried’s Death, from the Gdterdimmerung (Wagfier) ; Leonore 
Overture (Beethoven) : Trio from the third act of the Gitterdimmerung 
(Wagner); Vorspiel and Liebestod,from Z7istan and Isolde (Wagner) ; 
Centennial March (Wagner). Fraulein Brandt, Schumann, Frau Crams, 
and Herr Stritt will take part. 


PaRIS, Feb. 29.—During the last week Richard Ceur de Lion, Joseph, 
and Zampa have been given at the Opera Comique. M. Maurel 
achieved a conspicuous success in the latter opera. The rehearsals of 
Maitre Ambros are well advanced and the work will probably be pro- 
duced between the 15th and 20th March. M. Lecocq’s P/utus will follow, 
and we are also promised Le Domino Noir. with Madlle. Isaac. The 
revival of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, to which | formerly referred and 
which will take place on the return of M. Ambroise Thomas, is the chief 
future event of importance. At the Grand Opera, Mme. Lureau Escalais 
came to the rescue in Rodert le Diadle, offering to undertake the two 
voles of Alice and Isabelle, and achiéving success in both. On Friday 
M. Duc appeared for the first time in Les Huguenots as Raoul.— 
The performance of Gounod’s Mors et Vita, hitherto unknown in 
France, is now in store for Parisian music-lovers. This and the 
Redemption, under the conductorship of the composer, and with the co- 
operation of Faure and Mme. Gabriel!e Krauss, are promised shortly at 
the Eden Theatre. A novelty of more than ordinary interest was pro- 
duced at the above house last Thursday ; Ze Chant de la Cloche,*‘ a 
dramatic legend in a prologue and seven tableaux,” by M. Vincentd’Indy, 
This work, it will be remembered, was awarded the prize at the Competi- 
tion of the City of Paris. The subject has been already treated after 
Schiller’s words, by Max Bruch and Romberg ; but M. d’Indy, who is 
the author of both poem and music, with the inherent tendency 
to dramatic effect characteristic of the French, has invested the 
Master Bellfounder with a distinct personality, instead of treating 
him as a mere type, as in the original poem. This master sees in 
hls dream the various incidents of Schiller’s poem as events in his 
own past life. The composer has attempted. and attempted suc- 
successfully in music what was already achieved in verse by Edgar 
Poe, and he by a succession of word and tone-pictures conveyed the 
various associations which are awakened by the sound of the bell. The 
difficulties of the music both for orchestra and chorus were met in the 
manner to be expected under the conductorship of M. Lamoureux ; and 
an admirable rendering of the two principal parts (Lénore and Wilhelm) 
was given by Mme. Brunet-Lafleur, and M. Van Dyck The principal 
feature of yesterday’s concert at the Chatelet was the performance, under 
the direction of M. Colonne, of M. Georges Hué’s prize symphony 
“Riibezahl ”—The Choral Society of Amateurs “ La Concordia,” director 
M. Widor, announce a performance on March 4, of Mr. Cowen’s Sleeping 
Beauty.—Rubinstein’s series of concerts will commence on April 5, and 
numerous applications for seats have already been made. 
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| ALFRED S. MALLETT 
Has the pleasure to announce that his NEW PRINTING WORKS at 


68 & 70, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.., 


Are just completed, and that early in March his business as a 


MUSIC & GENERAL PRINTER, LITHOGRAPHER, 


BOOKBINDER, &c. 


will be removed from the present temporary premises, and permanently carried on 





in the new building. 


tenancy, and he can now with confidence ask for a renewal and increase of the 
favours so liberally bestowed upon him. To meet the requirements of his rapidly 
growing business, machinery of the latest and most approved pattern is being laid 
down in the various departments ; and this, combined with increased convenience 
and facility in every detail, will enable him to undertake and satisfactorily carry out 
all orders—at the lowest possible prices consistent with the quality of work which 
it has always been the endeavour of the establishment to uphold. 

58, WARDOUR STREET, 

Lonvon, W. 
February 18, 1886. 


Telephone No. 3849. 
istered Telegraphic Address, 
** ASMAL, LONDON.” 


< Reg 


THE LONDON & PROVINCIAL DRYSALTING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
PH@NIX WORKS, CRAWTHEW GROVE, 
CRYSTAL PALACE Roab, EAST DULWICH, LONDON, S.E. 


City Offices:—Archway House, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 


Manufacturers of— 
THE MAHDI SAUCE. 
THE GORDON SYRUP. 
THE NATIONAL PEA SOUP. 


Of all Grocers and Oilmen. 
HODGEB’S 
IMPROVED TRUSS. 


“Very effective.”"—Zhe Lancet, Oct. 3, 1885. ‘* Very ingenious and suc- 
cessful truss.” —Br7t7sh Medical Fournal, May 23, 1885. 

** Hodge’s ingenious truss is on the principle insisted on by Prof. Wood.”— 
Medical Times, Oct. 10, 1885. 

‘*Its superiority over other instruments is likely to be demonstrated. The 
pad especially deserves attention ; certain to come into general use ; and the most 
perfect truss we have yet examined.” —A/edical Press and Circular, Oct. 21, 1885. 


Hopce & Co., 18, JAMES STREET, OXFORD STEET, LONDON, W. 





FIRST FOUR GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A GorE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A Stupy OF MusICAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any | 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and _ pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music. ’ 

Graphic. —‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Mus cal Record.—‘‘ Nv more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATFRNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music sellers. 
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BLISNGA 


Call and examine these Instruments, or send for Circular, before buying. 


Address—S. W. HERRICK, Manager, 
263, OXFORD ST ~BHET, W:, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
‘THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 


repayable on demand. : 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and othes Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE- 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THH ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE ._OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royel Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein, and other 
successful Vocalists. x 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLLieN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


“Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21, 1865. 


FOR 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actor», Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to- 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. ‘Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. od., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


MUSIC STRINGS--WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIES & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


All kinds of Music Strings for all Musical 
$nstruments. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFin1's (of Naples) Celeorated Strings for Soloists, manufac- 
tured by him on a system invented by Mons, J. B. VurLLaumE, of Paris. 


Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBert's (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved Chin’ Rest 
also his improved String Gauge. 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 


All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on the best p ins i; l 
with all modern improvements. 


es heii sian sh said i ~ 
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